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Diplomacy in 1939 


N a year which has seen the destruction of three inde- 
pendent countries and the unleashing of a major Euro- 
pean war, it is an unexpected piece of good fortune when 
one of the principal actors in the diplomatic drama vouch- 
safes inside information not merely within the customary 
decades of official and archival silence but within the year 
itself. Count Ciano’s speech, delivered in Rome on Decem- 
ber 16th, throws so much light on the tangled history of 
the last few months and his evidence clarifies so many 
points which were hitherto obscure or shrouded in rumour, 
that it is now possible to go back over the year’s doings 
and to attempt an analysis and a summing-up. 
It is not necessary to undertake as wide a survey as that 
of the Italian Foreign Minister. The pinning of most of 
the blame for our present anarchy on the perpetrators of 


Versailles and on their subsequent unwillingness to modify 
the status quo is good cs and, at the same time, an 


appropriate way of establishing a delicate—a “non- 
cope balance of blame; ‘but for an intelligent 
raisal year’s diplomacy there is no need to go 
ns back than Munich, Here occurred three events of 
im 


blow delivered at Munich had broken once and for all their 
opponents’ will to fight. Germany spoke confidently of the 
return of the colonies “ without war,” while Italy raised 
the cry of “Tunis, Corsica, Nice.” There was, how- 
ever, an element of ambiguity in the position. For Ger- 
many the Axis was a useful lever for further German 
expansion, whereas Italy felt strongly that Aer time had 
come and pressed for a “ Mediterranean Munich.” The 
term is significant. Both the Axis Powers considered the 
next step simply in terms of a further capitulation of the 
West 


The invasion of Czecho-Slovakia opens a new era in 
diplomacy. There were, of course, internal strains and 
stresses which drove the Nazis to the coup. Nevertheless, 
it was a supreme blunder. The Italians felt defrauded of 
their “rights” (in spite of their independent counter- 
stroke in Albania), and at one blow Hitler wiped out the 
chief advantage gained at Munich—the paralysis of the 
West. The process, it is true, was cumulative, and even 
before March there were signs of a growing indignation 
and uneasiness in the West. Yet the final thrust which 
goaded the democracies into action was the violation of 
the Munich Agreement within a bare six months of its 
signature. mn 

At this point begins a series of astonishing changes in 
the diplomatic practice of the Great Powers. Never in so 
short a time has the whole movement of European diplo- 
macy been so drastically reversed. Between the British 
guarantee to Poland of March 31st and Italy’s declaration 
of non-belligerency exactly five months later, Britain, 
Germany, Russia and Italy all put their diplomatic engines 
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into reverse. The cumulative effect is that of a major 
revolution. By September the only familiar landmark re- 
maining in the international field was the undeviating 
depth and fidelity of the Franco-British entente. 

The lead, paradoxically enough, was given by the most 
conservative of the Powers. On March 31st Great Britain 
announced its guarantee, jointly with France, of Polish 
independence, and when the Prime Minister declared the 
decision to be “ a tremendous departure . . . a new point— 
I would say a new epoch—in the course of our foreign 
policy,” he was speaking the bare truth. Not in centuries 
had the European frontier of Britain lain east of the Rhine. 
In the more immediate perspective of post-war policy 
France’s whole attempt to underpin the Eastern frontiers 
had time and again split on the reef of Britain’s determina- 
tion to take no commitments beyond her immediate sphere 
of influence. Now she was committing herself to the most 
threatened of the Eastern frontiers, and her decision to 
seek Russian support in the new Polish undertaking—how- 
ever strategically essential—constituted a further reversal 
of her previous policy of aloof distrust. 

There is an obvious causal link between Britain’s over- 
tures and the next major reversal of policy, the announce- 
ment on August 21st of the Russo-German Pact of Friend- 
ship and Non-Aggression. Although feelers had been put 
out from Berlin as early as February, the two countries 
came to grips only after the opening of the Russo-British 
negotiations. So complete was the secrecy in which the talks 
between Berlin and Moscow were carried on that the first 
announcement of an agreement was telephoned to 
Germany’s Italian ally on August 21st only forty-eight 
hours before Ribbentrop’s departure to Moscow, and the 
Allied military missions were actually negotiating in the 
Russian capital when news of Germany’s success reached 
them. The Russo-German Agreement—thanks to the 
flamboyant nature and methods of the High Contracting 
Parties—has attracted far more attention the British 
change of front. Yet it may be argued that this reversal of 
policy on the of statesmen as essentially opportunist 
as Stalin and Hitler is less sensational, and in the long run 
probably less far-reaching in its consequences, than the 
previous reversal in British diplomacy. The possibility of 
such an accommodation had always been there. Shrewd 
observers had long pointed out that it was not Russia’s 
Bolshevism so much as her underpinning of the Versailles 
system through her treaties with France and Czecho- 
Slovakia, that roused Hitler’s anger. After Munich, the 
link with the West was broken, and it was Germany’s fear 
of seeing it re-established that led her to make the Pact. On 
the Russian side the line of approach was much the same. 
The notion of collective security and indivisible peace held 
good so long as France and Britain seemed ready to 
counter a German outbreak with a League war. At Munich 

proved that they were not, and Russia returned 
to pre-Litvinov isolation. Since Germany primarily 
asked no more of her than that the isolation should con- 
tinue, the Pact from Russia’s point of view was hardly 
ag ad age a a agra a into the 
Baltic, w was simply a function of the removal of 
German counter-pressure, would, in the event of a war 


have both been as policemen, 
Italy’s decision not to the third of the great 
reversals, is—thanks to Count Ciano—better ed 
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give Italy a breathing-space in which to advance he; 
claims, the second that the Western Powers would continue 
to retreat. By the summer it was clear that neither condi. 
tion would be fulfilled. Within a week of Prague, Hitler 
had taken Memel; within a week of Memel troop move- 
ments were reported along the Polish frontier. This 
crescendo of aggression roused Britain and France and 
their sudden return to the arena covered not only purely 
German spheres of interest, but to Italy’s chagrin impinged 
upon the Balkans and Eastern Mediterranean as well. 
However, so long as peace was preserved Italy could stil] 
hope both to slacken Germany’s tempo of conquest and 
to use the Axis in order to re-affirm her Mediterranean 
position. The Pact signed at Milan on May 22nd had this 
double purpose in view. It was accompanied (we now 
learn) by the interesting proviso that aggression should 
not be pushed to the length of war for three years. At the 
same time, its apparent scope and effect—it was a fully 
offensive and defensive pact—acted as a counterblast to 
British and French action in Roumania, Greece and 
Turkey. As the summer advanced, Italy’s hope of restrain- 
ing Germany faded. Count Ciano’s accounts of her various 
attempts is possibly the most revealing passage in his entire 
survey. While Italy, ignorant of the Russian negotiations, 
was seeking a way out of the Polish impasse, Germany was 
negotiating the terms of partition with Russia. At the time 
of the Salzburg meeting (August 12th) Hitler declared that 
the matter had passed beyond the scope of diplomacy. 
Italy did not know it, but agreement with Russia had been 
reached. Ribbentrop’s telephone conversation of August 
21st was the first intimation Germany’s ally received, and 
it is from this piece of double-dealing that Italy’s “ non- 
belligerency,” coming within three months of her full 
alliance, can be held to spring. 


The Balance Sheet 


As satisfied Powers, France and Great Britain are 
chiefly concerned, on the diplomatic front, with the pre- 
servation of peace. When this proves impossible, our next 


concern is to see that our adversary enters the contest 


under the worst possible conditions. To-day we are at war, 
and to this extent our diplomacy has failed. Yet we are 
fighting an isolated and discomfited Germany; to this 
extent our diplomacy can be said to have succeeded. There 
are thus two relevant questions when we come to consider 
our recent diplomatic record. On the one hand, we have to 
ask whether another course of action would have averted 
war. On the other, we have to decide to what extent our 
efforts are responsible for Germany's unfavourable 
position. 

Those who assert that war could have been averted are 
not generally arguing that Britain should have assisted at 
a Polish Munich. We could have avoided war by running 
away from it; but that is not the point. The assumption 
made is that if we had achieved a Russian alliance, the 
ibility of a war on two fronts would have led Hitler 
to abandon the Polish campaign. It is a big assumption. 
The Czechs had their treaties with France and Russia, 
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standing with Hitler, the British mission, however placed 
in the matter of guarantees, arrived too late. The position 
grows even clearer when we turn to the quid pro quo 
Russia demanded. By the time the negotiations with 
Britain were fairly engaged it is likely that Russia had 
already received from Germany an undertaking to with- 
draw in the Baltic and to accept the transfer of the Baltic 
States to Russian suzerainty. If Russia could get so much 
from Germany, she would have asked no less of Britain. 
The attainment of the Pact would, therefore, have neces- 
sitated the bartering away of third-party rights and terri- 
tories, and the gain to Britain of not being partner to 
such discreditable transactions can hardly be overestimated. 
On balance then our conclusion may well be that, given 
Germany’s accommodating attitude, there was never much 
hope of an alliance with Russia, and that, having failed to 
secure one, we may, like » “presently call the 
watch together and thank we are rid of a knave.” 

On the final question of Germany’s present isolation and 
discomfiture, it is obvious that her own diplomacy, not 
ours, is responsible for her present plight. By her anti- 
Bolshevism, her anti-Comintern front, her intervention in 
Spain, Germany had gradually over a number of years 
built up a certain capital of sympathy in Right wing circles 
abroad. At least a part of her success at Munich was due 
to the British Conservatives’ unwillingness to see in her 
anything but a bulwark against Bolshevism. The sudden 
reversal of Germany’s policy after so long and so sustained 
a campaign has had a disastrous effect on her prestige, 
for nothing could have so clearly shown the moral bank- 
ruptcy of the regime or the pure opportunism of its foreign 
policy. Possibly such a moral slump might not have been 
too dear a price to pay for concrete material help, in the 
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shape of oil and grain and war materials, but such help 
has not been forthcoming, and Russia has used the oppor- 
tunity afforded by Germany’s immobilisation in the West 
to conduct a Be mcg raid upon hitherto cherished spheres 
of German uence. Finally, the attempt to shake off the 
West by the Russian agreement has apparently lost Ger- 
many the support of Italy and Japan, which, had it been 
active, would have created the ugly military problem for 
the Allies. As it is, Germany has thrown away the sub- 
stance and has not even touched the shadow. She may 
perhaps console herself with the reflection that her “ friend- 
ship ” has been as damaging to Russia as Russia’s to her, 
and that the new Red imperialism which her commitments 
elsewhere have made possible has disillusioned the inter- 
national Left as greatly as her Moscow journey outraged 
the international Right; but it is cold comfort for Germany 
to know that Stalin has destroyed his own chief instrument 
of propaganda when by the same gesture she has destroyed 
her own. 

Here the réle of British diplomacy has been purely 
passive. We have not driven the Reich into the feverish 
policy of expediency and opportunism which it has pur- 
sued since the coming of Ribbentrop. On the contrary, our 
excessive forbearance has created a hundred opportunities 
for Germany to retrieve her position, and there is little 
doubt that up to March, and even after, our Government 
would have welcomed with real eagerness any signs of a 
change in Germany’s aggressive heart. For us it is there- 
fore a matter of thankfulness rather than of self-congratu- 
lation that, however inexhaustible our patience, the ulti- 
mate impossibility of saving Hitler’s face has placed us in 
a diplomatic position more favourable than, by our own 
efforts, we could have hoped to achieve. 


Public Health Services 


[* matters of health the distinction between prevention 
and cure is blurred. So far as public health services 
are concerned there has been a steady progress towards the 
full realisation of this, accompanied by an expansion of 
medical services from purely curative measures towards 
purely preventive measures and the still distant goal of 
complete health supervision for all. This progressive move- 
ment, pursued step by step through a jungle of customs, 
conventions, institutions and regulations so thick as to make 
each advance towards order and efficiency a minor miracle, 
has encountered a new and sudden check. The war has 
shifted the emphasis sharply back to the tasks of curing 
and alleviating and the margin of skill and resources left 
over for prevention is reduced. 

Preparation for war conditions has been proceeding for 
some time. So far as the Ministry of Health is concerned 
it began in the early months of 1938 when a survey of 
hospital accommodation was It was then 
becoming apparent that prudence required the making of 
arrangements for clearing the decks for quick action to deal 
with casualties in an emergency. The object was not to pre- 
Vent the occurrence of injuries but to forestall their worst 
a vy providing that attention to the persons injured 

0 


modation, ambulances, supplies, first-aid posts and per- 
sonnel. The organisation to provide ambulances and sup- 
plies is straightforward in character, if not without difficulty 
in detailed execution. It need not detain us here. The pro- 
vision of first-aid posts is rather more difficult, Under the 
Air Raid Precautions Act of 1937, local authorities were 
required to draw up schemes. Schemes were made and sub- 
mitted in due course to the Ministry of Health, which 
assumed control of the first-aid post service in December, 
1938. Local authorities were then recommended to allocate 
a doctor and a trained nurse to each post; to locate the 
posts near hospitals if possible (for the dual purpose of 
protecting the hospital proper from disorderly inrush of 
casualties, and allowing the posts themselves to begin work 
at short notice); and to provide mobile units where desir- 
able. All this was done with commendable willingness. 
Since the war began, the doctors attached to each post 
(they are generally local practitioners) have been given 
complete charge at a salary of £50 annum instead 
of merely training the personnel for a fee of 20 guineas. 
So far so good. The machinery for receiving casualties, 
administering first aid and passing the casualties on to the 
hospitals, is ready to be tested by action. How it would 
stand up to heavy pressure remains to be seen. Much of 
the personnel has been hastily trained and there will no 
doubt be weak spots. But there is no reason to anticipate 
a bad breakdown. Moreover, the greatly increased num- 
bers who have undergone first-aid training provide a 
permanent asset for peacetime as well as wartime. 

The most knotty problems occur in the questions of 
hospital accommodation and medical personnel. Once 
again there is ample evidence that the maximum effort has 
been put forward and the maximum results achieved 
within the limits of the present system. The hospital ques- 
tion, as clearly stated in the last annual report of the 
Ministry of Health, was to provide a Jarge number of 
beds quickly for the reception of casualties. Early in 1938 
a survey of accommodation was undertaken bv the Min- 
istry, the country being divided into ten regions for the 
purpose. One hospital officer from the Ministry’s staff was 
appointed in each region, except London, where the 
number was three, with the task of preparing an 
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emergency hospital scheme. It was estimated that the addi- 
ieial beds foo cones could be provided as follows: — 


50 
senccccveccsaseccossccccsscoscoeacsesesesceocossosoess 40,000 
290,000 


In addition to this, arrangements were made to evacuate 
3,000 to 4,000 patients from London hospitals to safer 
regions, and similar arran ts were made for other vul- 
nerable areas. When the war began, the evacuation was 
smoothly carried out; the staff of the first-aid posts began 
their vigil; the London medical schools were transferred to 
the provinces; everything was made ready for the clearing 
of 200,000 beds for casualties within twenty-four hours ; 
700 specialists took up new posts in the Emergency Medi- 
cal Service and left London for hospitals situated in the 
provinces—and nothing happened. The last fact proved 
precisely nothing so far as the arrangements were con- 
cerned. Whether those arrangements are practically efficient 
cannot be fully ascertained until they are tested by num- 
bers, but all the evidence is that they are as good as they 
can be in existing circumstances. Moreover, the service 
actually received by patients since the war began has not 
been reduced nearly so drastically as a few professional 
grumblers have indicated. But there was one department 
in which the absence of immediate casualties caused con- 
siderable alarums and excursions and that was among the 
doctors. 

To understand the precise situation here it is necessary 
to go back to the pre-war preparations. The Central 
Emergency Committee of the British Medical Association 
compiled a register of those medical men who were willing 
to offer their services in an emergency, and undertook to 
meet in an orderly manner demands for doctors for the 
Services (including the staff of 200 medical boards to 
examine recruits); for emergency hospital services; and 
for first-aid posts, while ensuring that essential health ser- 
vices for the civil population would be maintained. Grades 
and salaries were fixed. Parallel arrangements were made 
for dental and nursing services. 

began as soon as the war started, and since 
then there has been a continuous and somewhat pai 
process of shaking down. On September 8th, the 700 
specialists who had left their practices were given the 
opportunity of returning to them or of going on indefinite 
leave without pay. On September 19th, a Committee re- 
presentative of the profession recommended an offer to the 
specialists to transfer to part-time service in the Emer- 
gency Medical Service. Very little came of either of these 
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suggestions, and finally, on November 23rd, the Mini 

of Health accepted a scheme for dividing the aie 
into three grades—a full-time nucleus, a body of part. 
time specialists to be paid at £500 per annum and left free 
to engage in private practice, and a further part-time grade 
of officers paid on a sessional basis. 

This scheme stands for the present. But here the char. 
acteristic patchwork character of the British health ser. 
vices enters upon the scene. The above arrangements 
apparently apply to London only. In the provinces the 
work of dealing with air raid casualties will fall principally 
upon the unpaid staff of voluntary hospitals. The goodwill 
and self-sacrifice of these doctors is to be further rewarded 
out of a pool of 1s. 6d. per day per occupied bed and 6d, 
for each out-patient attendance, the cost to be met by the 
Minister of Health. 

It has been said and repeated that the physical arrange. 
ments for dealing with casualties—for picking them up, 
carrying them to hospitals, and attending to their needs, 
probably make the most economical use of the available 
resources. Effectiveness here is the product of sheer neces- 
sity. In the medical services, a tolerable arrangement has 
been reached for the London doctors and for practitioners 
in charge of first-aid posts. But beyond that the charac- 
teristic chaos of the British health services asserts itself. 

Emphatically, the obstacles to the most effective use of 
medical skill, the efficient working of hospitals, and full 
provision for preventative and curative services are not the 
responsibility of those officials who have done their best 
to reduce the toll of civilian suffering in air raids. They 
are due to the miserable structure of “ voluntary ” ser- 
vices, guinea-pigging and divided sibility which bars 
the way to public health in Great Britain at all times. The 
dead hand of this system has already been visible since the 
war began, in the inadequacy of the original arrangements 
for the medical care of evacuated children and other per- 
sons, and in the attempt to use auxiliaries when fully 
trained nurses are available, and thus to exaggerate un- 
necessarily the hardships imposed upon the latter devoted 
body of women. 

Fortunately, these things are being put right. The main 
grievances of the nurses have been met, and a drive to- 
wards the provision of health services for evacuated child- 
ren has begun. But so far there has been no public discus- 
sion of the opportunities which the war gives for rapid pro- 
gress towards the ideal of complete and comprehensive 
provision of health services. Already a modicum of order 
has been forced into existence by the war. There is every 
incentive to increase it. The argument against changing 
horses in midstream surely has little force when the nation’s 
mount at a critical time is so crossbred a nag as the British 
health services, 


Parliamentary Arithmetic 


It is unfortunate that political analysis of thiskind should 
i? mem.) 
* “Tory MP.” By Simon Haxey.£Gollancz. 263fpages. 7s. 6d, 


usually be done by axe-grinders, because, objectively carried 
out, it has a great contribution to make to the understand- 


conventional interpretation of representative government 
was necessarily an abstraction. In theory thirty-odd million 
individual electors in six hundred-odd separate geographical 
constituencies choose six hundred-odd individual Members 
of Parliament who go to Westminster and make laws by 
talking things over. The practice is, and must be, quite 
different. Most electors cast their votes for parties, not © 
cent. of the members adhere to the two large parties. The 
party system, as it has developed in Great Britain, means 
that it is the Government, the Cabinet, that not only 
decides policy and controls administration, but makes the 
laws as well. But even if there were no political parties, 
Members of Parliament would inevitably belong to groups: 
People naturally amilies, trades, 
churches, charitable associations, propaganda organisauon® 

societies and a thousand others. They tend to think 
and act and vote in accordance with the groups they belong 
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to, and political parties seek votes by representing the 
wishes of the most important of these groupings. Even 
private members’ legislation in Parliament is mostly 
inspired by outside organisations. These groups and group 
interests are a fact of social life. In itself, their effect upon 
politics is no indictment of democracy, but rather the 
reverse. There are obvious dangers in a system of group 
representation. “ Party ” may degenerate into “ faction ” 
—to employ Burke’s distinction. And “ faction” may not 
only substitute its self-interest for the common weal, it 
may infringe upon those inalienable rights of freedom that 
belong to the individual in a democracy, even though, as 
individual, he cannot appear in representative institutions. 
The remedy is not to pretend that there is no representation 
of vested minorities, still less to attempt to stamp it out, 
but to submit it to the full light of publicity. 


Set in a true perspective, then, realistic researches into 
vested interests can be valuable. In the first place, they can 
be the basis of descriptions of political life as it really 
is. What sort of people go into Parliament? Where do 
they come from? How were they educated? What do they 
do for a living? How old are they? In the second place, 
they can serve as warning signs against the encroachment 
of faction. A study of the political activities of the National 
Farmers’ Union, with its political fund of over £68,000 
in 1937 and its connections with and influence over 
members, might usefully accompany any account of the 
course of food prices (which affect all consumers as in- 
dividuals) in recent years. The fact that 35 Labour 
Members are financed by the Mineworkers’ Federation has 
not helped the House, already under heavy pressure from 
mineowners, to devise a coal policy fully in the national 
interest. 

Happily, not all students of politics are intransigent 

partisans. Recently there has been a thin but important 
stream of published researches into the social facts of 
English political life. Professor Jennings’s book on Parlia- 
ment* (reviewed in The Economist on November 11, page 
201) is one very useful contribution. When it is published, 
Dr J. A. Thomas’s London University thesis on the 
economic interests of nineteenth-century Members of Par- 
liamentt+ will be another. Few books or articles about 
Parliament nowadays do not contain a leaven of factual 
analysis. 
_ In the backward vista of history the results are reveal- 
ing. From 1832 to the end of the nineteenth century landed 
interests were uppermost in the Commons. But the 
power of the land was declining. In 1832 landed interests 
were seven times as strongly represented as either finance 
or law, the nearest rivals. A generation later, in 1865, land 
was only 24 times as strong in the House as finance and 
only 4 times as strong as railways, the new political in- 
fluence. By 1885 financial had caught up with landed 
interests and, symbolic of Industrial Britain, mining and 
manufacturing interests were also almost level in their 
representation. In 1901 both mining and manufacturing 
and finance had gone slightly ahead of land. The face of 
Britain was changing, and with it the face of politics. 

In the twentieth century there has been surprisingly little 
change in a generation in the balance of interests. The rise 
of the Labour Party has meant a notable rise in members 
who have worked as wage-earners in factories, mines or 
offices, an increase from about 10 to over 80. But the 
number of those deriving their living from rents, dividends 
and directors’ fees was still in 1935 twice those practising 

law—as in 1901. There are now more worker 
members than there are members actively engaged 
in or manufacturing; and, if any trend is 
to be picked out, it is that, whereas in the nine- 
teenth century industrial and commercial interests were 
chiefly represented in Parliament by men daily directing 
business Operations, working employers and managers, now 
the renter and the director reign supreme. Many more 
particular interests and occupations are represented directly 
now than used to be the case. Professional and academic 
members are more common. But the men of 1901 would 
‘ime 
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ree ny bewildered by their associates in the Parliament of 

There is one good reason for this. The average age of 
the Commons in 1936 was about 50. They are the product 
of the educational system that ruled in 1901. Of the pre- 
dominant Conservatives, over a half were graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge and over two-thirds were schooled 
at Eton, Harrow or the other larger public schools. A 
quarter were directors of companies. A third were members 
of the Regular or Territorial forces. A sixth were barristers, 
though very many did not practise. 

The Labour Opposition was opposite in more senses 
than one. Well over half were or had been wage-earners. 
Over nine-tenths had received education in elementary or 
State-aided secondary schools. True, they were older than 
the Conservatives, averaging 56 years of age against 49.7. 
They had had to serve an apprenticeship in industry and 
trade union politics before they could afford to come to 
Westminster. But they represented the new education. 

The question of age is important. Among the associa- 
tions which most affect a man’s outlook is the age-group 
to which he belongs. In 1936, as many as a fifth of the 
Conservatives were under 30 years of age. Only one in 
forty-eight of the Labour members was as young as that; 
a quarter were over 50. Because of the electoral victories 
of 1931 and 1935 an unusual number of Conservatives 
were young. That is why the average age of the House was 
below 50 in 1936. That is why the wartime Commons in 
1939 is younger than the wartime Commons in 1914. 

It is even claimed that Ministers now are younger on the 
average than twenty-five years ago. To a point this is in- 
evitable. To find over thirty Ministers and Secretaries out 
of the comparatively youthful Conservatives and National 
parties means bringing young men in. But it is doubtful 
whether the men who count in the planning of the war 
are younger now than in 1914. The Prime Minister is 70 
years of age against Mr Asquith’s 62 years. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir John Simon, is 15 years older than 
Mr Lloyd George was then. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty is twenty-five years older than Mr Winston 
Churchill was in 1914. The fact that a youthful Commons 
is shepherded by elderly Ministers from another generation 
has considerable significance. 

This is the make-up of the House of Commons that 
spends two-fifths of its time (excluding financial business) 
in making our laws, the House of Commons that is made 
up mainly of the representatives, direct or indirect, of 
vested interests. The prime political problem is to prevent 
the demands of vested interests, very properly and usefully 
expressed in Parliament, from overriding the common 
weal. This is the task of the Government and of public 
opinion, The Government holds the key because it holds 
the purse strings. 

If interests want to dig their hands into the national 
money bag they must persuade the Treasury to hold the 
mouth open (writes Professor Jennings). Where log-rolling 
takes place, the Chancellor of the Exchequer captains the 
team. The pork barrel is kept locked up in 11 Downing 
Street, and those who want to take part must stand on the 
doorstep and prove their credentials. 


The spoils system in Britain has a bottle neck because only 
the Government can propose charges upon the public 
revenue. 

In recent years it has been the tendency of Governments 
to be complacent, to give State aid to industries and to 
confer with it powers of self-government, to give tariffs 
and subsidies and power to mulct consumers with the same 
hand. This is to give faction statutory sanction, and it is 
the function of public opinion, which has always the power 
to convert a Government into an Opposition, to put a rein 
upon it. Vested interests must necessarily be represented 
in Parliament. Their wishes and expert views must neces- 
sarily be consulted. But they must never be put at the helm. 
It is not that democracy is a sham in our present system, 
but rather that it is not always operated democratically. 
Parliament, whose chief business is to debate and criticise 
public policy, has the remedy in its hands. It may be itself 
an amalgam of vested interests, but public opinion at the 
polls holds the fate of every Member in its hands. 
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Transport in Danubia 


HE peregrinations of Dr Schacht and of Herr Funk 
have provided German propaganda with a plausible 
excuse for claiming South-Eastern Europe as a natural 
sphere of influence. If they wished to draw on the untapped 
resources of the Balkans, it seemed that it was necessary 
only for trade missions to step out of Germany’s back- 
door. Here were Germany’s neighbours. Here, therefore, 
were her markets. Let other nations compete if they could. 
They must understand that Germany rightfully held first 
place. Mountains, rivers, marshes, even the facts of history 
(above all, perhaps, the facts of history) vanished before 
the all-persuasive name of Lebensraum. 

At first sight, there is much to be said for the idea. The 
economies of Germany and South-Eastern Europe are at 
this present time in large measure complementary, though 
whether this will long remain so, or should remain so, is a 
matter for dispute. Ever since the decay of the Ottoman 
Empire, and even before that, Central Europe has been the 
most important client and source of supply for the Balkan 
countries. On a longer view, however, this interplay is seen 
to have something of an artificial nature; for not only did 
the great movements of peoples from the East come to a 
halt along the line of the Carpathians and the Dinaric 
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Alps, overflowing only in isolated waves which spent them- 
selves on the Bohemian uplands and over the wide Pan- 


has never been a corridor for the easy passage of 
men and goods. The way has had to be smoothed by 
artificial means 


The geographical argument for regarding the Balkan 
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ercial. 

The geographical remoteness of South-Eastern 
Central Europe has not been much lessened duri a 
twenty-five years. New railways, 
made their appearance on the map; old ones 
more reliable. A network of air lines has come into exist- 
ence. There is a freer exchange of ideas, even a broadening 


of loyalties, perhaps the beginning of genuine co-operation 
But improvement in the transport of goods has shown no 
comparable advance; while there have been changes in 
detail and acceleration in delivery, the old ways still persist 
—for the simple reason that they are still the best. 

In part this is explicable on economic grounds. In 1919 
the countries of South-Eastern Europe faced the future 
with scanty capital resources and little hope of immediate 
relief. Whether they welcomed foreign capital, or, like 
Turkey, disliked its obligations more than they did the 
discomforts of self-development, they could not in any 
case provide the large sums which would have been neces- 
sary for well-planned improvement of their systems of 
communication. Roumania, for instance, was left with a 
legacy of three distinct railway systems; one the work of 
the old Roumania, the second that of the Hungarians, and 
the third that of the Russians. Twenty years later they 
had made little progress in the task of linking up these 
three systems into a commercially feasible whole. When 
German trade missions in 1938 and 1939 talked of Ger- 
man-Roumanian collaboration for the improvement of 
railways, they were hitting a tactically sound note. 

_But geography has the last word, for in normal times it 
will never be commercially worth while to build railways 
over the mountains merely to compete with maritime 
transport. It would be worth German money only if corre- 
sponding political privileges were reaped at the same time. 
Even then, there would be a strict limit to railway develop- 
ment. It takes the scantiest knowledge of geography to 
realise that both Turkey and Greece must continue to trade 
with Europe almost exclusively by sea; and the proportion 
of their foreign trade carried by ship is unlikely ever to 
fall much below its present 80 or 90 per cent. For Jugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Roumania, the choice is less compel- 
ling; while for Hungary the choice is completely reversed. 

Nevertheless, as the following table shows, Bulgaria sent 
through the port of Varna 42.8 per cent. of her total ex- 
ports in 1938 and received 38.5 per cent. of her total 
imports : — 

TRANSPORT OF BULGARIAN FOREIGN TRADE IN 1938 


(percentages by weight) 
Rail Danube Maritime Air 
Exports ......... 44:3 12-7 42-8 0:2 
Imports ......... 40:7 20:6 38-5 0:2 


The figures for Jugosiavia are similar to those for 
Bulgaria, except that maritime transport plays a rather less 
important réle. The future trend of development is all 
against the German argument, for with the development 
of harbour facilities at Susak and at other points along the 
Adriatic coast in pace with the exploitation of mineral re- 
sources in Bosnia and South Serbia, it seems probable that 
more and more goods will go by sea. 

But the most interesting set of figures relating to 
geographical remoteness is provided by Roumania, the 
country which, on Dr Goebbels’s reckoning, is German 
living space par excellence: ~ 


TRANSPORT OF ROUMANIAN FOREIGN TRADE IN 1938* 


(in thousand metric tons) 

Rail Danube Maritime 

%o aw aks 120 sf 

Cereals ......0...cccc0008 62 4:0 217 14:1 1,260 81:9 
Oil products ............ 224 5:0 941 20-9 3,332 74:1 
Timber ......00c0s00000: 466 57:5 45 5:5 300 37:0 
Total all Exports... 1,159 15-7 1,272 17-2 4,973 67:2 
Total all Imports ...... 369 45:0 111 13:5 341 41-5 
* Statistics published the Asociatia Pentru 
len i their quarterly 
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South-Eastern Europe must have been dislocated during 
the opening months of war and to what extent it must 
remain so. There occurred immediate shortage of railway 
wagons, piling up of stocks at railhead, long delays in 
delivery as German importers made efforts to obtain by 
rail what they could no longer get by sea. The commodities 
vitally affected were grain and oil products. Balkan exports 


of timber are not essential to Germany, and, as the Rov- . 


manicn figures show, about half of the timber in any case 
goes by rail, using the Hungarian system. If Germany had 
not been at war, of course, it might have been possible to 
despatch Reichsbahn wagons into the south-east; as it was, 
the needs of military transport caused a shortage in 
Germany itself. An obvious alternative was to use the 
Danube, although the difficulties had long been recognised; 
now, in its own turn, the pressure on Danube traffic 
revealed a shortage of suitable barges. As well as the 
shortage of barges, there remained the fact that barges 
displacing more than about 600 tons were unable to navi- 
gate the Iron Gates on the Jugoslav-Roumanian frontier. 
Transhipment becomes necessary at Turnu Severin, and 
there is a corresponding loss of time. 

The Allied embargo on German trade with the Balkans 
is therefore a good deal more effective than is generally 
supposed, however much its efficiency may be impaired by 
the commercial connivance of neutrals in helping Germany 
to avoid its worst effects. For the time being, the Germans 
will have serious difficulties in obtaining their regular 
supplies of grain and oil; and until they have undertaken a 


NOTES OF 


Successes at Sea.—The victories of the Royal Navy 
in the last week or so are by now too well known to require 
re-stating in detail. The Admiral Graf Spee was last week 
beaten into Montevideo harbour by the audacity, rapidity 
of manceuvre and first-class gunnery of three British 
cruisers which, even in combination, were more lightly 
armed. She was forbidden under pain of internment by the 
Uruguayan Government to shelter any longer in the neutral 
port. So on Sunday she came out and was scuttled by her 
captain to avoid a further engagement with the waiting 
British forces. Those forces were still only a trio of cruisers 
(the Cumberland replacing the battered Exeter) out- 
gunned by the pocket battleship’s 1 1-in. armaments. Earlier, 
British submarines had had the best week that the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, broadcasting on Monday, could re- 
member in this war or the last. H.M. Submarine Salmon, 
close to the German shore, had blown to pieces an ocean- 
going U-boat and hit one 6,000-ton cruiser with one tor- 
pedo and another with two. H.M. Submarine Ursula had 
sunk yet another 6,000-ton cruiser, screened though it was 
by six destroyers. The record is no more than is to be 
expected from Britain’s strategical mastery and tactical 
skill at sea. Nothing is added to its significance by con- 
demnation of the captain and crew of the Graf Spee for 
ineptitude or cowardice as some people have tended to do, 
contrasting their surrender, not unnaturally, with the fight- 
ing end of the Rawalpindi. The scuttling of the pocket- 
battleship was directly ordered by Hitler, and the German 
captain’s own account of his defeat by the British cruisers 
was fair and unstinting of praise for their courage and 
superior skill. The Graf Spee’s record in fifteen weeks of 
raiding, if unimpressive, was at least clean. It was Dr 

Is, not Captain Langsdorff, who fatuously claimed 
the battle as a German victory, only for his stupid false- 
hood to be given a monument in the ship sunk in Monte- 
video’s shipping fairway. Captain Langsdorff committed 
Suicide when the distasteful business was all over. 


* * * 


It is Britain’s strength rather than Germany’s weakness 
that should be loudly deduced front these successes—the 
relent nd competence of commanders and men and the 
pressure which is being organised to squeeze away 
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thorough reorganisation of communications there can be no 
question of increasing those supplies. For railway traffic 
they must rely on the Hungarian system and the north 
Jugoslavian connections to carry a volume of traffic far 
exceeding that for which they were built; even if the 
Russians do allow them to use the Galician line between 
Roumania and German Silesia they may find that their 
companions in invasion have brought with them their own 
ideas on railway gauge. 

Without large capital expenditure and the passage of 
many months they will find it impossible to increase very 
much the quantity of goods carried by rail. And it is 
difficult to see how it will be possible under any circum- 
stances to replace maritime transport by the Danube or to 
do more than make the Danube carry a rather higher per- 
centage of goods than it has done in the past. 

There is, of course, another side to the picture. Without 
their German markets the Balkan countries will face ruin, 
so that, unless the Allied Governments are prepared to step 
in with alternative markets, we may expect to see the 
Germans obtain every help they can desire, no matter what 
political implications are involved. The effect on Roumania 
is already apparent with the depreciation of the leu in 
terms of the Reichsmark. But this effect can be countered. 
If the Allies conceive their aim to be the blockading of 
Germany’s every available means of supply, they begin in 
the Balkans with a marked geographical advantage. It 
remains only for them to clinch the blockade by the pro- 
vision of alternative markets. 


THE WEEK 


the last vestiges of German striking power on the high 
seas. Mr Churchill himself rightly laid stress upon the 
day-to-day toil and strain which makes triumphs like these 
not only possible but likely. It is the organisation of a 
naval network covering every sea that will win the maritime 
struggle, even though weeks may often pass without spec- 
tacular achievements or even with grim losses of our own. 
The submarine has been beaten as a major menace. The 
mine, though not yet mastered, is not proving too danger- 
ously damaging. The German assault from the air upon 
shipping, now directed against small merchant and fishing 
craft, after its failures against warships and convoy escorts, 
has still to be decisively warded off. Of the German sur- 
face raiders, whose activities have been extremely circum- 
scribed by the Navy’s vigilance, the Graf Spee has gone, 
but the Deutschland slipped through the net in the 
Northern seas not long ago, and the whereabouts of the 
Admiral Scheer is not publicly known. “ Rough and vio- 
lent times still lie ahead,” Mr Churchill has once more 
warned us, but recent successes must add to our confidence 
that the final reckoning at sea must come out on the side of 
the Allies. 


* * * 


Neutrality and Pan-America.—The carrying of the 
war into South American waters and the Graf Spee’s 
retreat into the harbour of Montevideo have raised a pretty 
crop of neutrality problems. Uruguay’s immediate puzzle 
was to decide what grace might be permitted the damaged 
warship in order to effect repairs. The position is, it 1s 
true, governed by the Hague Convention, but its stipula- 
tions leave considerable latitude to the discretion of the 
neutral host. An undamaged warship may remain in a 
neutral harbour for twenty-four hours only; damaged, it 
may remain in harbour only long enough to recover sea- 
worthiness; the right to restore armaments and fighting 
capacity is not conceded. The Graf Spee claimed 
two weeks in order to effect repairs, but after an exami- 
nation by the Uruguayan naval authorities the Gov- 
ernment granted only seventy-two hours’ grace and 
the warship received an order to leave the harbour on 
Sunday, December 17th. Considerable obscurity shrouds 
the negotiations after this point. It appears that the 
German Government flatly refused to accept Uruguay’s 
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decision and even threatened to have the Graf Spee 
scuttled in Montevideo harbour. A hurried consultation on 
Sunday morning between the representatives of eleven 
American Statcs—including the United States—is 
reported to have led to a joint declaration supporting 
Uruguay’s interpretation of her neutral obligations and 
condemning Germany’s attitude. On this, the German 
Government gave way. The diplomatic complications were 
increased by the fact that although the scene of the battle 
was well outside territorial waters it was well within the 
300-mile “safety belt” drawn around the Americas, at 
the instance of the United States, by the Panama Confer- 
ence in the first month of the war. This “ safety belt ” was 
never more than an aspiration and its status in international 
law is of the most shadowy. The Graf Spee did 
not observe it either in sinking the Clement on Sep- 
tember 30th or in beginning the action with the British 
squadron. In these circumstances the British Navy would 
not only be conceding a great advantage to its opponents 
but would also be failing in its duty to British (and 
perhaps to neutral) merchant shipping if it promised not 
to fire again within 300 miles of the coasts of North or 
South America. Even if the American nations patrolled the 
vast area sufficiently closely to be able to guarantee the 
absence of any German vessels, the proposal is not one 
that would commend itself to Great Britain. As conditions 
are, with no effective patrol and no possibility of one, the 
proposal is absurd, but the’ American nations, having 
adopted it, are compelled to take it seriously. Consulta- 
tions are in progress and it is reported that a joint Pan- 
American protest will be made both to Germany and to 
Great Britain. It will be quite easy for Hitler to promise 
not to go within 300 miles of America. But the reason 
for his doing so will not be the annoyance of the American 
Governments. It will be the Exeter, the Ajax and the 
Achilles. 


* * * 


Air Force Activity.—It is not only at sea that 
important events have lately taken place. Day in and day 
out, British bombers are patrolling the western islands 
and estuaries of Germany in search of mine-laying sea- 
planes and warships, and on Monday the enemy’s opposi- 
tion to this constant vigil flared up into a considerable air 
battle. According to the Air Ministry report, some seven 
British planes were lost, while twelve out of 24 German 
fighters were brought down; the German account claimed 
36 destroyed out of 44 British machines. Combats of this 
kind are rare, for the air war is still in its tentative stages. 
For the time being, two considerations largely determine 
the strategy and tactics of both belligerents. One is the 
absence so far, by mutual restraint arising from reasons 
of expediency, of bombing upon land targets. The other is 
the possibility that land bombing may begin at any time. 
This means that, in the air, both Britain and Germany are 
chiefly on the defensive. The British security patrols do 
not take the direct step of bombing the enemy’s bases, 
bombers though they mainly are. They cruise in the air to 
quell any air or sea initiative that the enemy may start, 
and the frontier of Britain for these defensive purposes is 
set in the Heligoland Bight. The greater part of the Royal 
Air Force, the fighters of the Fighter and Coastal Com- 
mands, await larger scale enemy offensives at home, stand- 
ing by to repel invading aircraft and maritime pirates. The 
new stage of Germany’s efforts at sea, consisting as it does 
of bombing and machine gunning helpless coastal craft and 
fishing vessels, will add to the ceaseless work of these air 
defenders. 


* * * 


Canada’s Contribution.—On Sunday last the 
first division of the Canadian Active Service Force landed 
in England. Almost simultaneously, a final agreement was 
signed in Ottawa between Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and Great Britain for the setting up in the Dominion of 
the Empire air training scheme which has been steadily 
planned since September. It is hardly realised yet how 
decisive a contribution Canada may make to winning the 
war. The Dominion’s great contribution in men and muni- 
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tions between 1914 and 1918 is well remembered, and 
since then a generation of rapid mining and industria] 
development has gone by. The new expeditionary force 
now in England is mainly made up of ex-Service men and 
their sons. It is drawn from every district and occupatiog 
in Canada. It is commanded by a general who won honour 
when very young in the last war and is, in addition, ap 
eminent scientist. The pick of the Canadian people, French 
and British, the C.A.S.F. was raised on « voluntary basis, 
and it will reproduce all the qualities that made its pre- 
decessor famous and feared twenty-five years ago. But 
this time it will have behind it Canada’s greatly increased 
power to produce the goods of war. Canada still ranks 
among the world’s producers of wheat, and by now she js 
also in the first rank of industrial countries. Manufactures 
based upon her vast mineral wealth and associated with 
the industries and markets of her American neighbour are 
there to be harnessed to the Empire’s war effort; there are 
Canadian shipbuilding yards to be occupied and expanded, 
Much prior planning has been done. The Canadian air- 
craft industry was organised before the war to turn out 
the machines that, added to the Allied output in Europe, 
will give the Allies command of the air. There will be 
personnel to match the planes, for the Empire air training 
scheme will centralise in Canada the advanced instruction 
of from 10,000 to 20,000 airmen annually from Australia 
and New Zealand as well as from Great Britain and 
Canada. It is important that Canada’s war power should 
be mobilised to the full as quickly as possible. There have 
been grumblings among both farmers and manufacturers 
in the Dominion that Allied orders have been slow to 
appear. These are ex parte opinions, and Britain and 
France have other sources of supply to recruit and satisfy. 
But Canada’s potential strength is too great, and her deter- 
mination to use it, since the Quebec election too plainly 
unanimous, for any suspicion of needless delay in marshall 
ing her aid to be tolerable. 


* * * 


The Indian Crisis—-A Correction,—It is not very 
often that the accidental omission of a single word can 
so completely change the meaning of a whole article as 
occurred in the article on “ The Indian Crisis ” in the last 
issue of The Economist. The crucial sentence in this 
article appeared in the following form: “ It is with these 
considerations in mind that the British Government has to 
seek a way to satisfy the very natural desire for constitu. 
tional advance; and if the Moslems reject the proposal 
for a constituent assembly the British can force it upon 
them.” The last few words should have read “ the British 
can hardly force it upon them.” Study of the context may 
have led some readers to make the mental insertion; but 
the omission (the blame for which does not lie either on the 
author or on the editorial staff of The Economist) is none 
the less culpable. 


More Help for Finland ?-- With continuing Russian 
pressure on all fronts, and particularly on the Karelian 
Isthmus and towards Kemijaervi in Finland’s “ waistline,” 
President Kallio’s appeal last Sunday for a larger measure 
of practical help becomes of the greatest urgency. “ Every- 
one grants that in modern warfare,” the President said, 
“the decisions lie with instruments of defence suited to 
their particular purpose and men to use them, so that we 
need more active help than we have hitherto received.” 
Without attempting any facile estimate of comparative 
strengths it is as clear as day that the Finns will be able 
to last out long into the New Year only if they are given 
by a sympathetic outside world the means to relieve, fe 
plenish, and renew their hard-fought supplies of men, 
morale, and material. It is known that they are receiving 
a certain amount of new material, that the British Govert- 
ment has taken steps to ease the export of arms which 
otherwise would have gone into our own stock: that the 
Government of the United States has taken sirvilar steps, 
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and the Swedish Government is collaborating with these 
efforts as well as making some of its own. The Secretary- 
General of the League has now invited members to inform 
him in what manner they intend to implement their resolu- 
tion of December 15th, calling upon them as it did to 
“furnish such material and humanitarian assistance as is 
within their power.” It is to be hoped that those neutral 
States which blew so hot over the aggression of the 
U.S.S.R. will register the same temperature in helping to 
mitigate some of its worst effects. 


* * * 


Scandinavia’s Neutrality.—JIn this connection there 
is no good reason to upbraid the Swedish Government for 
standing and wringing its hands rather than plunging head- 
jong to the help of Finland. Although it may be hoped that 
the present state of affairs in Scandinavia will lead Swedish 
opinion towards a firmer conception of the needs of self- 
defence than has been held in the past, maintenance of 
formal neutrality is, at any rate for the moment, Sweden’s 
own possible course of action. It might be different if the 
Swedes felt more confidence in their ability to withstand 
the German pressure which almost certainly would follow 
an intervention on Finland’s behalf. To be able to point to 
substantial material gains in the Baltic must at the moment 
be the dearest wish of those in Germany who have initiated 
the retreat from the south Baltic coast and connived in the 
invasion of Finland. Those gains can come now only by 
acquiring a firmer hold on Denmark and a stake in 
Sweden’s policy. For a majority of Swedes Germany has 
always represented, as she did for Finland, the real safe- 
guard against Russian imperialism; if those two facts are 
brought together against a background of Sweden’s weak- 
ness and Germany’s strength, it is easy to see that before 
she is strong enough to resist the temptation of German 
“ protection ”’—no matter how disinterested that protection 
might appear to be, it must still go into inverted commas 
—Sweden must pass through an intensive period of moral 
and material preparation. But the dilemma is acute. It can 
be resolved finally only by the removal of the Nazi regime, 
since only then can Scandinavia receive Western help in 
sufficient weight to discourage Stalinist expansion. 


* * * 


Russia and the League.—The official Soviet 
reaction to their expulsion from the League of Nations 
is interesting only as illustrative of the technique whereby 
Russians are provided with their opinions. The Kremlin 
will not expect anyone outside Russia apart from fools and 
fanatics to respect the facade with which they have sought 
to cover their aggression. This being so, there was nothing 
to gain by resigning from the League before the resolution 
expelling the U.S.S.R. was passed; while, from the point 
of view of domestic opinion, there was much to lose. The 
Kremlin can now pose as the victim of capitalist intrigue. 
Britain and France have turned the League into an instru- 
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ment for the destruction of Russia, just as Mussolini and 
Hitler, in their turn, claimed that it had become an 
instrument against Italy and then Germany. Such an 
obvious tactic need not be despised by the ultra-subtle 
minds that reign in Moscow. Accordingly, the League’s 
“absurd decision,” in the words of an official commentary, 
is met with “ an ironic smile.” Britain and France, “ under 
whose dictation the resolution . . . was adopted, have 
neither the moral nor the formal right to talk about the 
“ageression’ of the Soviet Union...” With all due 
modesty, the writer suggests that “one cannot help ad- 
mitting that the pact between the Soviet Union and the 
Republic of Finland testified not to aggression but, on the 
contrary, to the peaceful, friendly policy of the Soviet 
Union towards Finland, a policy aiming at ensuring the 
independence of Finland and at increasing her might by 
extending her territory.” Quite so. Coupled with this com- 
mentary, however, there came vague threats of retaliatory 
action against the Western Powers. As might have been 
expected, these have led to nothing; nor is there any sign 
that they will lead to anything. Soviet policy has become 
so completely anti-British—in the sense of supporting 
Germany and of worsening the war by involving Finland— 
that there is probably nothing now that the Soviet Govern- 
ment can do against the Western Powers without at the 
same time weakening its own position. No one now be- 
lieves, however much he may wish to cherish the hope, 
that a Russian success in Finland will satisfy the Kremlin’s 
expansionist policy. But, until that success is assured, we 
may count on words going unsupported by deeds. 


* * * 


Christmas Fare.—In deciding to postpone the start 
of butter and bacon rationing until early in January, the 
Cabinet no doubt thought that the absence of ration cards 
would add to the pleasures of Christmas. They were also 
bending a little to the vehement opposition of a section of 
Members of Parliament who have a rooted objection in 
principle to compulsory rationing, a gospeller’s faith 
(voiced this week on the report that meat rations were being 
projected) in voluntary rationing and a complete inability 
to see that the voluntary way, simply because it is inefficient 
and tends to be discriminatory, is not really rationing at 
all. Unfortunately the Government’s good intentions for the 
festive season may not be fully appreciated even by house- 
wives catering for Christmas. The fact is that, as things are, 
until the ration cards are put in use, supplies to shops will 
be strictly controlled, while distribution to customers will 
not. There will be a premium on evasions. The absence 
of ration cards does not mean that there is an abundance 
of butter and bacon and sugar, which alone would excuse 
it. It simply means that a short supply is being badly and 
irritatingly distributed. More serious, it means that the 
short supply will in the long run become shorter than it 
need. The sooner rations are made effective the larger they 
can be. The element of a lottery is introduced to add to 
holiday pleasures. The little vouchers that are being handed 
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to those of the B.E.F. and the Services at home who have 
Christmas leave are now the tickets to a lucky dip; if the 
possessor intends to spend Christmas in a “ Christmas 
evacuation”’ area, such as London, or in the neighbour- 
hood of large boarding schools, his chances (quite specula- 
tive anywhere) of getting half-rationed foods are likely to 
be higher than in a reception area where grocers have the 
unenviable task of spreading the supplies allowed for 
their registered customers over a temporarily increased 
population. Civilian travellers will not even have the little 
vouchers to go with their breakfast egg. At this season of 
goodwill it would be uncharitable to hope that the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet should find themselves in the latter type 
of district; but we can at least wish them, and ourselves, 
a happier New Year complete with ration cards and fairly 
and smoothly apportioned rations. 


* * * 


Prices and the Cost of Living.—Since the war 
started the cost of living index of the Ministry of Labour 
(still unrevised and reflecting purchasing habits as they 
were before the last war) has risen 18 points. Between 
October and November it rose 4 points, or 2} per cent., 
due mainly to increases in the price of eggs, fish, bacon, 
cheese, clothing, coal and gas. A rise of something like 
10 per cent. in the cost of living during the first three 
months of war is not excessive. If the index were reliable, 
there would be only small cause to fear, either that the 
poorer members of the population were being unduly 
mulcted in their purchases of necessary articles or that an 
inflationary movement had begun. Actually there have 
been many onerous increases in the prices of goods which 
are, or have come to be regarded as, necessaries. It is the 
intention of the first Order made under the Prices of Goods 
Act to check this tendency. The Order, which was pub- 
lished early this week, cites the articles to which the price- 
regulation powers given by the Act may be applied after 
January Ist. They are, deliberately, articles of general use, 
including clothing, dress materials, black-out stuff, a 
variety of domestic ironware, sandbags, electric torches 
and knitting wool. It is not the Act’s purpose either to fix 
maximum prices for the goods cited or to impose price 
regulation upon traders. Under the Order the initiative is 
left to customers; it is for them, if they feel that the prices 
charged in specific instances coming under the Order are 
unreasonable, to register their complaints with one of the 
16 local price committees set up in the United Kingdom. 


* * * 


The principle upon which committees will work will be 
that the prices charged on August 21st last should not be 
increased except in respect of increased costs and expenses 
or because there have been changes in the volume of busi- 
ness upon which fixed overhead costs fall. It is primarily 
a question of deciding whether individual traders are act- 
ing legitimately or not. Indeed, the main virtue of the Act 
is that it will furnish a stick with which to beat the palpable 
profiteer—the man who engrosses torches and batteries 
and gains 300-400 per cent. It will not, in itself, cut down 
the cost of living; indeed, since the machinery can only 
be operated by individual appeals, it may even afford a 
protection for rising prices, if the procedure of appeal is 
either complicated or expensive. Nor will it diminish the 
danger of inflation, except as a small corollary part of a 
planned campaign, by rationing, taxation, borrowing and 
sO on, to prevent the calamity of growing purchasing 
power bidding for increasingly scarce goods. Misapplied, 
price regulation might even enhance the dangers of in- 
flation by keeping goods of general consumption at unduly 
attractive prices. Not the least effective means of cutting 
down consumption is by letting prices rise, and this should 
be remembered when further Orders covering goods of a 
more obviously luxury character are issued. 


* * * 


Back to the ‘** Old Order ’’ ?—The decision of the 
Japanese Government to reopen the river Yangtse and 
possibly the Pearl river to the merchant ships of other 
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nations throws interesting light on the awkward dilemma 
into which two years of inconclusive warfare have thrust 
Japan. Just over a year ago the fall of Hankow and Canton 
should, from the military point of view, have brought the 
war to a triumphant conclusion. It seemed to be only a 
matter of weeks before the collapse of the Chiang regime 
would set the final seal on Japan’s victory. With their 
“New Order” so nearly within their grasp, the Japanese 
embarked vigorously on one of that “ Order’s” pre- 
conditions—the liquidation of foreign commercial interests: 
the closing of the Yangtse and Pearl rivers to the shipping 
of other Powers (by the simple prevarication of refusing 
them any guarantee against attack) was simply part of a 
larger offensive on the rights of foreigners. Protests might 
be met with the plea of military necessity, but it was clear 
that Japan, in establishing a monopoly in river-borne 
traffic, had advanced to a position from which only a major 
reverse was likely to dislodge her. In the year which has 
elapsed since the British, French and American Notes of 
Protest of November 7, 1938, the major reverse has been 
slowly taking effect; not a sensational military defeat but 
an unsensational inability to liquidate China’s resistance 
is changing the whole basis of Japan’s East Asian policy, 
The “ New Order” is as far off as ever. In the meantime 
Germany’s defection from the anti-Comintern front has 
destroyed Japan’s extra-Asian diplomatic footing, her 
extremists have been weakened by the combined effect of 
Russian and German aggression, and, most serious of all, 
the United States has begun to show signs of fight. In 
August it denounced its commercial agreement with 
Japan. The six months’ grace expires in January. Japan, 
loaded with debt and dependent on the United States’ 
markets for her vital supplies, cannot ignore the chal- 
lenge, and Monday’s conditional guarantee to reopen the 
Yangtse, which was conveyed first to the American and 
then to the British Ambassador, is frankly admitted to be 
a bargaining counter in the negotiations for a new treaty 
on which Japan must count. Britain’s position is less clear, 
since she lacks the commercial lever and is involved in 
European hostilities. Salvation for her lies in the closest co- 
operation with the United States, and there are welcome 
signs that this co-operation is present. Whether the Japanese 
offer will, in fact, be acceptable is, however, open to ques- 
tion. All the assurances that “ Japan is misunderstood” 
when she is held to be acting in “an exclusive and 
monopolistic manner” do not cover the blatant fact that 
there is no room in the New Order for anyone but Japan 
and that only the present impossibility of achieving that 
Order is leading her to give the rights of other Powers some 
little consideration. 


* * * 


Dutch-Belgian Co-operation.—One of the main 
diplomatic questions of this war, or of the early stages of 
it, concerns the degree of solidarity between Belgium and 
Holland. In case of German invasion, would the one go t0 
the help of the other? In the past the answer must have 
been negative, or at the best a very sceptical affirmative; 
neither Dutch nor Belgian ruling opinion had shown much 
warmth of feeling for the other’s misfortunes, and the 
exchange of visits between Queen Wilhelmina and King 
Leopold, made last summer, was, in fact, regarded as the 
beginning of a period of improved relations. In the ex- 
cessively cautious Cabinets of The Hague and Brussels 
any question then of direct military assistance would have 
been met with severe discouragement; discussion of the 
matter could lead, it would have been said, only to regret- 
table complications. During the September crisis of 1938 
the extent of Dutch-Belgian co-operation would seem to 
have been limited to an exchange of telephone calls on the 
decision to order partial mobilisation. For the real test, 
however, we have had to wait for another year; the facts 
are still shrouded in the usual official secrecy, but a s 
made this week by M. Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Minister, 
appears to confirm the general impression that Belgium 
has now promised and arranged to fight with the Dutch 
if the Netherlands are invaded. At the height of the 
military threat which the Germans prepared some 
ago, first for Belgium and then for the Netherlands, there 
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gas consultation not only of the King and Queen and of 
their foreign ministers, but also of their chiefs of staff. The 
sudden way in which the threat was removed by the 
Germans would argue that a new factor had been intro- 
duced into their calculations. That could only be an 
arrangement for military collaboration. M. Spaak’s pro- 
nouncement chimes in very well with this conclusion. 
Fconomic, political and military solidarity between the 
two countries, he said, would be of the greatest benefit. 
Belgium could not think of her northern neighbour as 
being other than independent and neutral. Dutch indepen- 
dence and neutrality were a factor for peace in Europe. 
Belgium had her hands free, but they had to consider the 
situation in the light of circumstances as they arose. It is 
dificult to interpret this other than as a warning to 
Germany that the Dutch are now assured of Belgian help. 
The German reaction should be instructive. 


* * * 


The Importance of Railway Wagons.—The more 
obvious inconveniences to the public which result from the 
wartime reorganisation of the internal transport system have 
received their due share of publicity. The enormous strain 
imposed on equipment and personnel—particularly in the 
case Of the railways—and the success with which that 
strain has so far been taken, have been less in the news. 
It has consequently been possible for the importance of 
two recent transport events almost to escape the attention 
of the public. The first of these events was the Railways 
(Demurrage Charges) Order, which increased the charges 
the railway companies may make for wagons left loaded at 
stations, and reduced the free time which is allowed for 
their clearance. The second is the contract which has been 
placed by the Ministry of Supply for 10,000 20-ton cov- 
ered goods wagons. These two developments represent a 
determined attempt to avert serious difficulties in our 
transport arrangements. The magnitude of the threat has 
again been insufficiently emphasised through a lack of 
balance in the news, this time by the exclusive emphasis 
which has been placed on a similar danger in Germany. It 
is true that we stand an incomparably better chance than 
the enemy of getting through this war without a disastrous 
transport breakdown; but we shall not improve that chance 
by ignoring the importance of the above measures, the 
difficulty of implementing them and the necessity to supple- 
ment them with other improvements. 


* * * 


War Damage to Property.—lIt was not to be ex- 
pected that the report of the Weir Conference on Govern- 
ment policy concerning compensation for war damage to 
property would be accepted by all property owners with- 
out question. A joint committee convened by the Associa- 
tion of British Chambers of Commerce and representative 
of anumber of responsible trade and professional organisa- 
tions has now registered its formal disagreement. The in- 
terpretation which the Weir Conference put upon the 
situation, in stating on the one hand that no really helpful 
mutual insurance scheme could be found, and on the other 
hand not questioning Sir John Simon’s warning that no 
definite undertaking can be given as to the amount of 
compensation to be paid out of public funds, undoubtedly 
made the worst of both worlds. The joint committee has 
quite rightly emphasised that in order to achieve the imme- 
diate end of restoring confidence among property owners 
the Government must give legislative backing to the half- 
promise it has already made. They have gone further and 
Claimed that it is necessary to give Parliamentary sanction 
to a scheme for compulsory provision against war damage 
involving a flat rate premium of 2s. per cent. per annum 
Payable by all property owners. These suggestions are 
interesting. They embody the useful idea that the Govern- 
ment, while sticking closely to its promise of compensation 
as complete as possible, should assist property owners to 
undertake effective action to make up the difference 
between what the Government can pay and the actual 
damage incurred. To this end it is even suggested that 
further premiums might be paid after the war has ended, 
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at a rate not exceeding 10s. per cent. per annum. The 
objections to the scheme are obvious enough. It does not 
destroy the basic difficulty that war damage is incalculable 
and that any big catastrophe may reduce the insurance 
side of the scheme to empty nonsense; that the considera- 
tion that property owners may recoup themselves to some 
extent from other sources will have a material effect on the 
Government assessment of what can be paid out of public 
funds; and that a flat rate of premium will not be wel- 
comed by property owners in the less vulnerable areas. But 
the basic motive behind it is understandable enough. The 
Government’s policy is half-hearted, and any kind of 
mutual indemnity scheme being better than none, it is 
reasonable to seek for the best possible. Such a scheme 
will have to be centralised and compulsory. 


* * * 


Education in 1940.—The wartime unemployment 
problem is worst of all in education. Something like three- 
quarters of the country’s schoolchildren are wholly unem- 
ployed or on short time. The aim of evacuation was to 
enable schooling to be carried on in safety, and yet after 
four months of war a majority of the children are neither 
safe nor being educated. Nor is it education alone that has 
suffered. A feature of progress in public health in the past 
generation has been the expansion of medical services based 
upon the schools. In September, with the continued clos- 
ing of most schools after the holidays and the migration 
of something near to half the children of vulnerable towns, 
this system of medical care and examination was split 
apart. Now we know, from Lord De La Warr’s speech 
last week-end, that the Board of Education is duly and 
deeply perturbed about the present state of affairs. It is 
not easy to set right. Not weeks but many months will be 
needed to build communal boarding schools of camp or 
other types which would remove the frictions of billeting 
in the reception areas and make possible the resumption 
of proper schooling there. Even the pis aller opening of 
schools in the danger zones for the million or so children 
who are now there will take time. The problem is two- 
fold; to prevent the piecemeal drift of children back to 
the towns which augments the burden of civil defence and 
multiplies the difficulties in the way of furnishing con- 
tinuous schooling again for the children; and to set the 
school medical services in operation again. Every effort is 
being made by propaganda to keep the children “ happy 
and safe” over Christmas, and a far-reaching plan for the 
immediate medical inspection of the children (mentioned 
on page 454) has been announced. The root troubles 
remain, and a New Year when the restoration and main- 
tenance of schooling will be all important is only a week 
away. Several weeks ago The Economist reminded its 
readers that English education is by law compulsory—it is 
an obligation of the State to provide schooling and of 
parents and guardians to send their children to school. 
Realisation of the validity of this point is spreading. The 
voluntary nature of evacuation must no longer be per- 
mitted to absolve either the State or parents from their 
legal obligations. Once schools have been made available 
by the Government in sufficient numbers wherever there 
are children, there must be no more idleness or itinerancy 
among children of school age. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Lifelines of Free China 


(From Our Shanghai Correspondent) 


HE Japanese landing on the shores of the Tongking 
Gulf and the subsequent capture of the port of Pakhoi, 
as well as of the inland city of Nanning, in November, 1939, 
deprived the Chinese National Government of two impor- 
tant outlets for Free China’s foreign trade. The fall of 
Nanning also threatens the Lungchow route, one of the few 
important lines of communications connecting the areas 
under Chungking’s control with the outside world. Access to 
Free China has become more difficult. The problem of her 
foreign communications is more burning than ever. The con- 
tinuation of trade with the Chinese areas pledging allegiance 
to the Chungking Government depends upon the solution of 
this problem. 

Pakhoi, early in 1939, temporarily showed the largest 
foreign trade turnover of all the Chinese Customs stations 
outside the Japanese sphere of power. Later, in expectation 
of a Japanese attack, the Chinese gradually diverted Pakhoi’s 
trade elsewhere. By October, 1939, they had reduced imports 
via Pakhoi to insignificance, but almost 20 per cent. of Free 
China’s exports still left the country via this port. This route 
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is now closed. The South -China ports not yet under 
Japanese control continue to transact only 25 per cent. of 
Free China’s foreign commerce, with most of it concentrated 
in Portuguese Macao and French Kwangchowwan. The re- 
mainder of these ports—Ningpo and Wenchow in Chekiang; 
Santuao, Foochow and Chuanchow in Fukien; Lappa and 
Limchow in Kwangtung—are blockaded by Japanese naval 
forces and can load or unload foreign trade goods only sur- 
reptitiously and within narrow limits. Hongkong is the only 
partner in this trade. 

Despite the Japanese seizure of Canton over a year ago, 
the bulk of Free China’s foreign trade continued to go via 
Chinese seaports until the Japanese occupation of Swatow, 
in early summer 1939. From then onward, that trade chiefly 
passed along overland routes through non-Chinese territory 
to non-Chinese ports. Of these routes, the French railway 
Haiphong-Kunming and the Hanoi-Lungchow-Nanning 
route (railway to Lungchow, motor road Lungchow-Nan- 
ning) are the two most important. At the termini of these 
routes, Kunming and Nanning became the centres of foreign 
trade and distribution in South China. The Lungchow route 
and Nanning, in autumn, 1939, carried one-third of Free 
China’s imports and one-fourth of its exports. To double 
this route, a French consortium was building from Chen- 
nan-kuan to Nanning a railway to be completed early in 1940. 
With Nanning taken and destroyed by the Japanese, and the 


latter likely to advance westwards against Lungchow, this 
railway project had to be given up. Free China traffic and 
trade via Lungchow, diverted westward and northward 
around Nanning, still continued late in November, 1939, but 
will have to be stopped if the Japanese penetrate closer toward 
Lungchow and the border of French Indo-China. 


The Vital French Railway 


The French railway Haiphong-Kunming automatically 
becomes Free China’s main line of communications. Half of 
the Chungking-controlled areas’ imports and one-third of 
their exports went up and down this railway late this 
autumn. The transport capacity of the line, which a year 
ago was only 3,000 tons monthly, has been increased to 
20,000 tons, and is being further increased to 30,000 tons 
by the New Year 1940. Chinese complaints of the limited 
capacity of the line stopped long ago, and for months the 
chief obstacle to its full exploitation has been the short- 
comings of the inner Chinese transport system, which proved 
incapable of taking prompt and full delivery of all the 
military supplies and commercial goods carried by the rail- 
way into Yunnan. Consequently, there is a huge congestion 
of foreign goods for Free China in both Kunming and 
Haiphong, amounting in the latter port to little less than 
150,000 tons. 

The Chinese National Government during the past twelve 
months have built a tremendous mileage of new overland 
motor roads which to-day connect Kunming with the other 
provincial capitals in South and West China, as well as the 
latter with each other. The official and private truck services 
on these roads, unfortunately, lack in efficiency. The organ- 
isation of fuel supply, service stations and repair shops leaves 
much to be desired, and inexperienced or careless drivers too 
quickly ruin the vehicles. Many new trucks are wrecked 
within three months, and most do not last over a year. 
There has been, of late months, a steady improvement in 
these services, but their general condition often is still appal- 
ling. Nevertheless, were it not for these truck services, how- 
ever inefficient, the Chinese National Government long ago 
would have had to give up armed resistance against Japan. 

The Burma-Yunnan Road remains the most publicised 
but the least important of Free China’s foreign communica- 
tions. Long sections of the roed are badly constructed. The 
truck services suffer from the same faults as elsewhere. 
During this year’s rainy season the traffic was frequently 
interrupted, and even during the dry season traffic along the 
road never even distantly approached the carrying trade of 
the Lungchow route or the Haiphong-Kunming railway. 
Unsatisfactory also is the condition of the three routes 
which, connecting Soviet Russia with North-West China, 
converge upon Lanchow, Kansu Province. But on thes 
routes the Soviet-organised motor services are more efficient 
than on the Burma road. Two of the Soviet routes cross the 
Gobi Desert, while the third follows the track of the ancient 
Silk Road from Sinkiang along the northern slope of the 
Kuen-Lun mountains. These north-western routes are avail- 
able for Sino-Russian traffic only. German efforts to induce 
Russia to open these routes for Sino-German trade have been 
reported, but as yet do not appear to have had positive 
results. 

For certain categories of foreign trade, goods of high value 
but small bulk, Free China remains accessible by air also. It 
continues to pay, for instance, to fly pharmaceutical good 
from Hongkong and Haiphong to Chungking and to bring 
back Szechuen bristles. 


November 30th. 
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Steel and United States 
Recovery 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT ] 


For seventeen consecutive weeks the index of steel produc- 
tion has advanced without hesitation. In that time it rose 
from 89.1 on August Sth to 146.8. In the lowest week this 
year, in May, the index stood near 60; and the average for 
the first half of the year was about 70. In short, current steel 
operations (at 94 per cent. of estimated capacity) are approxi- 
mately 100 per cent. above the average for the first half of 
the year. Last week, after the seventeen weeks of consecutive 
advance, the figure was unchanged. 

The computed capacity of the steel industry is 70 million 
tons. At 94 per cent. of capacity, it is presumably produc- 
ing something like 65 million tons. In no period of twelve 
consecutive months in United States history has demand 
ever totalled 50 million tons; and not even the most hopeful 
prognostications have ever ventured the forecast that an 
average Of 5 million tons a month is to be regarded as 
probable for any sustained period. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether a rate as high as 94 per cent. of computed capacity 
represents economic working for the industry. 

One week of hesitation is rather slim evidence that a 
recognisable cyclical move upward has culminated. But there 
is a good deal of support for that view. The simple fact 
is that no other statistical series has either set such a pace as 
steel production or advanced comparatively to such a high 
level. According to the record of the past, steel production 
“at the rate of ” 65 million tons a year would symbolise a 
boom; and, while the economy is decidedly better off than 
it was in the first half of the year—or indeed at any time 
since 1929 or 1930, with the possible exception of a few 
weeks in 1936-37—it is very far from being in a state of 
booming prosperity. There is a boom in steel. That is all 
that can be said definitely. 

The bulk of opinion—even of optimistic opinion—expects 
a period of consolidation or even of mild recession. A 
minority is inclined to the view that we are at the top of a 
cycle, and that the next real phenomenon will be a down- 
turn of some steepness. Another minority view is that the 
general upturn, being more substantial and less speculative 
than the 1936-37 episode, is more capable of maintenance; 
that, since steel production gives an exaggerated impression 
of the extent of recovery in the economy taken as a whole, 
the general recovery is well capable of further advance. 


The Role of Steel 


Steel enters into personal consumption in an increasing 
number of ways from pocket knives to tin cans, motor cars 
and even furniture. But the usual non-armament destina- 
tion of the bulk of steel tonnage is in some form of capital 
or producers’ goods. Steel is an ancillary product, not a 
primary product; it is produced in order to produce other 
things; and the purchaser is not the individual but the 
business enterprise—usually, in the American economy, a 
corporation. Corporations purchase steel in order to increase, 
improve or maintain their productive equipment. For the 
past decade, our productive equipment has not, in general, 
been improved in proportion to the advance in technology 
Or increased in proportion to the growth of the population. 
It is even doubtful whether it has been maintained in as good 
repair as it was at the time of the crash just ten years ago. 

The reason for this is familiar. Corporations purchase 
capital equipment out of capital funds; and access to capital 
funds is provided only by corporate earnings—either directly 
out of undistributed profits or indirectly by an appeal to the 
capital market on the strength of earnings. As in the Parable 
of the Unprofitable Servant, the absence of earnings in a 
capitalistic economy is prima facie evidence of discreditable 
stewardship. The past decade has indubitably been a period 
of low corporate earnings, and in the aggregate almost con- 
tinuous corporate deficits. Corporations without earnings, or 
with but sporadic and small earnings, neither had undistri- 
buted profits to expend on plant and equipment nor any 
grounds for claiming additional funds from the market. 
Nor did the individual investors, who compose the market, 
derive any great sum of investible funds from their shrunken 
Or passed dividends and defaulted coupons. 


Rising Earnings 

For the first time in ten years, we are now in the sixth 
consecutive quarter of rising corporate earnings. While these 
earnings are not high compared with the ’20’s, they are high 
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for the ’30’s. While dividends have been restored or increased 
in numerous instances, it seems likely that for the year as 
a whole the sum of undistributed corporate profits will be 
large, and that of these undistributed profits a large fraction 
is going into capital equipment. As yet, however, there has 
been no revival of the new issue market; but allowing for 
reasonable lags, this should not occasion any surprise or 
disappointment yet. 

It is quite possible that the rise in earnings has led to a 
“ bunching ” of equipment orders, a concentration in a few 
weeks of orders that might have been placed earlier, or might 
have been distributed more evenly over a longer time. Had 
the steel production of this year as a whole held to a running 
monthly output at, say, 65 per cent. of capacity, it would 
not have produced anything like the disturbance occasioned 
by averaging 50 per cent. for the first half-year and over 
90 per cent. for the last quarter—yet it would have repre- 
sented the same production for the year as a whole. And, 
just as orders that could have been placed in the first half 
were deferred to congest the last half, so it is perfectly 
possible that orders that might have been deferred to next 
year have been anticipated in current production. 

While the theory that the remarkable activity in steel pro- 
duction is essentially a reflection of corporate earnings is 
more than plausible, it does not alone guarantee sustained 
demand at the current level. It does, however, suggest that 
the current recovery is better grounded than the brief, abor- 
tive rally of 1932, the flash-in-the-pan devaluation boomlet of 
1933, or the Soldiers’ Bonus and price speculation boom 
of 1936-37. 


December 7th. 


Bolsheviks on the Move 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RIGA] 


THE embarrassment and discomfort which the Latvians, 
Estonians and Lithuanians may feel over the presence in 
their “free and independent” republics of strong Soviet 
garrisons appear, to the foreign observer, to be decidedly less 
than that felt by the Bolshevik troops now stationed 
here—officers as well as men. Early fears that these forces 
would prove to be germ-carriers of Bolshevism on a large 
scale, first throughout Eastern Europe and then farther West, 
now seem to have been dispelled, and such “ contamination ” 
as may be taking place is most probably in the other direc- 
tion. Having seen for themselves what sort of food the Red 
troops are given to eat, how shabbily they are dressed, what 
miserable-looking horses they have, how primitive appears to 
be their intelligence, and how utterly ignorant they are of 
what has been happening in the world outside Russia in the 
last twenty years, it is not likely that even the simplest 
peasants in the Baltic countries will be any more eager than 
before to embrace this doctrine from the East. 

It is, indeed, much more probable that the Red forces now 
in these countries are learning from their travels and friendly 
contact with peoples outside the “ workers’ paradise” that it 
is they and not the rest of the world who have been living in 
an economic fool’s paradise for the last twenty years. They 
stare at shop windows as if they had never before seen goods 
freely offered for sale, and it is credibly reported that the 
commander of one of the Soviet camps has asked the civil 
authorities in that district not to allow the local population 
—simple peasants though they are—to fraternise with the 
Red troops. There is, moreover, little doubt that a substantial 
number of soldiers are deserting and “losing themselves ” 
in the villages or hiding in the forests. When they marched 
out of “the workers’ paradise,” it seems, they marched not 
to conquer so much as to seek freedom. 
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A False March? 


Many tives in the last few weeks have I heard the 
question asked what moved the leaders in the Kremlin to 
undertake this gamble of a westward march? If they were 
doing such a wonderful job inside Russia, why not stay there 
in peace and quietness to complete it? The answer, it would 
seem, must either be that the level of intelligence of the closed- 
in Kremlin leaders was not much higher than that of their 
military forces and political agents when they began moving 
westward in September, in which case they may still do the 
most incomprehensible things; or that conditions inside “ the 
workers’ paradise” had become so chaotic that the most 
attractive way out was for the Mad Paul to change his role 
to Alexander the Great and hope for the best. It was possible 
to do this only when Germany and Great Britain had been 
locked in mortal combat; and the haste with which the 
Kremlin is now moving its forces throughout Eastern Europe 
suggests both that Moscow does not expect the struggle in the 
West to last anything like three years, and that it is bracing 
itself for the repercussions which will follow the collapse or 
downfall of Hitlerism in Germany. The view is widely held 
in the Baltic States that Stalin will survive Hitler, if at all, 
by not more than a few months. e. 

The position of the Baltic States, in the meantime, is diffi- 
cult in the extreme. Without any of the sympathy and glory 
that will eternally belong to Finland, the foreign trade of 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania has been ruined by the war; 
their military forces are now virtually immobilised by the 
establishment of Soviet garrisons on their territories; and they 
are increasingly afraid to make any move that might offend 
Germany or Soviet Russia. They pray for the downfall of 
both, but are powerless at the moment to do more than pray. 
They are hoping and waiting for a repetition of 1917-18, 
when first Russia and then Germany collapsed, in order to 
begin throwing their own weight about. The circumstances 
of 1917-18, however, may not again be repeated. The Baltic 
States might by now have been making a more tangible con- 
tribution towards the establishment of a better European 
order if they had had in September the courage to act 
decisively as a unit and to be less concerned with individual 
privileges and political jobs. No matter what fate is now in 
store for Germany and Russia, the Baltic States in the long 
run will survive—if at all—only as a single economic and 
monetary unit. Their present military forces, though useless, 
are a heavy burden on the economic development of the three 
States. There will surely be no place in a better Europe for a 
cluster of independent, chauvinistic States in Eastern Europe 
that are more or less the private preserves of political cliques. 


December 11th. 


Finland’s Resources 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT |] 


THE Finns have not flinched. The whole nation is mobilised. 
Their army, based on the principle of universal and compul- 
sory military service, is admirable both in efficiency and 
morale. It is trained after the German model, its nucleus 
being formed by Finnish officers formerly in Russian 
Imperial service, and by the famous Jaeger Battalion of 
Finnish volunteers trained in Germany during the last war. 

As well as the regular army, Finland possesses a small 
professional force and a navy consisting of two capital ships, 
two gunboats, four submarines, a number of armed motor 
vessels as well as armed icebreakers and merchantmen. The 
voluntary Civic Guard provides over 100,000 fully trained 
men. An important addition is the women’s organisation, 
“Lotta Sward,” of 80,000 members, providing equipment, 
clothing and food for the troops. And in the last few 
years the Finnish military budgets have been progressively 
increased. 

With these forces at its disposal, the General Staff have 
worked out a special defence tactic which consists in 
lengthening to the utmost the duration of the war. The inten- 
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tion is to exhaust the Soviet troops, who are said to be jj]. 
prepared for an extensive military effort, and to await inter. 
national developments likely to help the Finnish cause. Their 
most serious menace is the Soviet air force, and it will be 
relatively easy for the enemy to bomb important towns and 
industrial regions. 

Another aspect of the war—its economic strategy—looks 
no less hopeful. Though Finland’s resources of textiles, 
manure, iron, coal, leather and explosives can last only a few 
months, it is possible to replace some of these commodities 
by home products, by the use, for instance, of more electric 
power and timber instead of coal. Naphtha, too, can be ob- 
tained from peat. The food situation is equally hopeful. There 
is an abundance of grain and potatoes; an increased cultiva- 
tion of cereals and vegetables is planned. In addition to that, 
large supplies are expected from abroad, particularly vig 
Sweden. 


Minerals 


The Soviet invasion has drawn attention to the value of 
Finland’s mineral deposits. The Government-owned Outo- 
kumpu copper mine in Knopio province in Eastern Finland 
has ore reserves exceeding 20 million metric tons. At the 
present rate of operation they are adequate for fifty years to 
come. The sulphur from the greater part of the concentrates 
is condensed into liquid sulphur dioxide in a factory reputed 
to be the largest of its kind in the world. Prior to 1936 the 
copper concentrates were exported, but they are now sent to 
the electrolytic smelter works at Imatra in Southern Finland, 

The Outokumpu Copper Company produced 10,545 tons 
of copper, 60,000 tons of sulphur, 75,000 tons of iron 
residues, 120 kilograms of gold and 1,200 kilograms of silver 
in 1937 and 11,824 tons of copper last year (1938). At the 
present time the company has under construction a copper 
refinery at Imatra and a copper rolling mill near Pari in 
Bjorneborg. The Finnish copper output is nearly three times 
the domestic demand and some 8,000 tons of the red metal 
are exported, largely to Germany. Finland has also become 
a producer of cobalt in the last two years or so, though figures 
of output are not available. She exported 240,575 Ib. of the 
commodity to the United States last year. 

Large deposits of nickel-copper ore occur near Petsamo 
in Northern Finland. In 1934 the International Nickel Com- 
pany secured a concession to work the property, and up to 
the end of 1938 spent $3 millions on development work de- 
signed to produce one million lb. of nickel and half a million 
lb. of copper per month. The company contemplated the 
production of bessemer matte in Finland and its further 
treatment in England. The mine, smelter and the connected 
hydro-electric power station had been scheduled to begin 
Operations in the autumn of 1940. 


co 


F-*" Foreign Trade 


But perhaps the most imposing of Finland’s resources is 
her strong foreign trade position. From 1920 to 1938 her ex- 
ports increased by more than 200 per cent., the volume of her 
industrial production by over 80 per cent., and her harvests 
by 200 per cent. Thanks to the favourable balance of pay- 
ments, foreign debts, which amounted to 5,400 million marks 
in 1931, are now reduced to less than 1,000 million marks; 
and the fact that Finland has never defaulted on her 
American post-war loan had greatly contributed to the 
sympathy which the U.S.A. now extends to her. 

Timber is Finland’s economic mainstay; two-thirds of the 
country is covered with forests, and timber, pulp and paper 
account for 80 per cent. of her exports. In grain, dependence 
on imports has been much reduced; and exports of food- 
stuffs, especially butter and meat, amount now to 10 per 
cent. of total exports; last year 17,000 tons of butter were 
exported. The number of industrial workers rose from 
135,000 in 1920 to 237,000 in 1937. Apart from the expansion 
of the timber, pulp and paper industries and the develop- 
ment of mineral resources, new manufacturing industries 
were set up and the production of the textile industry now 
covers the larger part of domestic demands. 

Great Britain is the principal market for Finnish products; 
last year 43.9 per cent. of Finland’s exports went into this 
country. The second place was held by Germany with 15.2 
per cent., the third by U.S.A. with 9.2 per cent. In Finnish 
imports, Great Britain supplied 21.6 per cent. and Germany 
20.0 per cent., Sweden 13.0 per cent. and the U.S.A. 9 per 
cent. Of her coal supplies, 70 per cent. were derived from 
this country (1,599,000 tons as against only 138,000 tons 
from Germany and 256,000 tons from Poland). 

Finland’s importance for the upkeep of Germany’s wat 
machine was considered high because of the embargo on Get- 
many’s imports. The Germans hoped to bring Finland 
within their orbit through political pressure, thus obtaining 
essential raw materials, especially timber. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


‘THERE have been two extremely important changes in German 
wage policy since the war began. First (as has several times 
been noted on this page) wages were put back to the level 
of 1936 many weeks ago. This was done by means of abolish- 
ing the overtime pay and other additions to wages which had 
infringed the decrees fixing wages in 1934 and 1936. The 
first aim of war policy was to cut down and then stabilise 
wages. No wage was to be altered while the war lasted. Wages 
had in name been fixed ever since 1936, but this had been 
evaded by subterfuges, by the extra payments and additions 
removed by this war decree. 

In principle, the aim was to avoid the uncontrolled move- 
ments of prices, wages and profits which undermined morale 
in the last war, In theory profits as well as prices and wages 
were controlled. The “ wages-stop”” was part of a scheme to 
lower prices, the original idea being that the amounts saved 
by the employers in extra wage payments should be used to 
lower prices—a number of reductions made in actual wage 
rates to bring them back to the prescribed level were not 
covered by this scheme. Pending arrangements with the Price 
Commissar actually to bring down the price of the articles 
affected, however, the sum saved was to be paid into the 
State Treasury. The original idea faded. No reductions in 
price were made, and none could be made without the 
Commissar’s consent. The wage cuts were not used to lower 
prices, and they ranked for the most part as extra taxes on 
workers’ incomes—deducted at source, so to speak. This was 
reactionary enough, but another order went even farther. 
Certain employers, notably the Reich, local authorities, the 
Nazi Party, owners of small factories and workshops and 
farmers, were not to pay over the savings they made on their 
wages bill, though they continued to pay cut wages. Thus, 
to take the most glaring example, farmers pocketed the 
difference and food prices were not brought down. There 
was a gap here between precept and practice which was not 
unfamiliar in Nazi policy. 

But this time the material discrepancy was too great for 
the workers to stomach. Ca’ canny methods and malingering 
became common, and the authorities, under pressure, have 
been compelled to reverse their stringent wages rules. Over- 
time pay and other extra payments have been restored—as 
significant a step in Nazi economic policy as the war has 
yet seen. 

The change of tune is not, however, wholly due to trouble 
among, the workers, though Dr Ley’s recent outburst against 
the international capitalists of London and the claim that 
the Nazi aim is to uphold true Socialism both suggest that 
there was considerable proletarian resentment to soothe. 
Indeed, it has been plain since the war started that the 
monetary burden was being laid disproportionately heavily 
on the working classes (see The Economist, October 14th, 
page 52). Nevertheless, the view that the “ quietness ” of the 
war so far, by making it unnecessary for the Germans to 
pour away their resources in large-scale offensives, renders 
it possible for the Nazi authorities to permit an increase in 
civil consumption, has an element of plausibility in it, as an 
explanation of these higher wages measures. And it may even 
be that, for one reason or another, the Germans have obtained 
greater quantities of supplies from abroad than was expected 
when the stringent wage decrees of September and October 
were issued—though this is not probable as a major factor. 


* * * 


Industrial Finance.—Scarcely less notable than the 
reversal in wages policy has been the increase (noted on this 
page week by week) in long-term private industrial issues 
and bonds. The Nazi policy formerly, under the Four-Year 
Plan, has been to finance large-scale capital investments by 
the State; the State has enforced upon business men the rate 
0! sivings required to finance necessary capital projects. Now 
there has been a swing back to more individualistic methods 
~—in finance at any rate. 

The intensive development of substitute industries, the 
working of low-grade ores and al! the other expensive conse- 
quences of peacetime autarky and wartime blockade have 
come very near to using up the capacity, especially in elec- 
tricity, which the Germans cirried over from 1929. There is 
urgent need, as on the ra‘lways, for extensions, replacements, 
new plant and equipment; and the urgency and scale of the 


need are measured by the great size of these recent capital 
issues. 

It would be a mistake, however, to interpret the return to 
private financing to mean that the Nazis are now giving 
entrepreneurs a free hand. Direct control over business is in 
tact still growing greatly. The amalgamation and rationalisa- 
tion movements in industry discussed on this page last week, 
though they are operated and, in so far as they require new 
capital, financed by groups of private firms, are State 
induced. The pattern of German industry is far more dic- 
tated from above than the British. 

There is some revulsion, recently represented by an article 
in the Deutsche Volkswirt, against the parcelling out of 
German industry among a few vast combines, and a crucial 
point in discussion is the maintenance of closed-down civil 
industries. Measures are being taken to meet these views, 
Special levies are made on a wide range of firms for “ the 
maintenance of factories,’ and an increasingly thorough 
system of sub-contracting to bring in small and middle-sized 
businesses for war work is being developed. Herr Funk laid 
great stress on these points in his much-quoted speech of 
December 2nd. 


* * * 


Foreign Trade.—Germany has kept up her exports to 
contiguous countries surprisingly well. She has obtained 
fairly high prices for her goods and has not had to pay very 
much increased prices for her imports. The Allies’ economic 
warfare has not yet been very successful in worsening Ger- 
many’s terms of trade. Germany’s chief failure has been in 
the size of her imports. She has not succeeded in forcing - 
neutrals to keep up supplies to Germany. Her export sur- 
pluses have grown and her clearing debts, except in the case 
of Hungary, have fallen. 

The accessible neutrals have not been anxious to increase 
their deliveries to the Reich. After war broke out Bulgaria, 
Roumania and Hungary all overvalued the pound sterling 
in their adjusted wartime exchange rates, thus seemingly 
showing a preference for trade with the Allies—not yet capi- 
talised, however, by the Allies themselves. At least, these 
countries prefer to use German exports to wipe off German 
debts rather than to increase sales to Germany. Germany's 
urgency in trade negotiations with Roumania, which have 
now yielded useful results, illustrate the lengths to which the 
Nazis are going to avoid this. 

The trade of some neutrals with Germany during the first 
two months of the war gives some indication of the trend. 
In the table below are set out the imports and exports of 
seven countries from and to Germany during September and 
ne expressed as a percentage of the trade in August, 


(Value in August, Imports from Exports to 
1939= 100 in Germany Germany 
every case) Sept Oct. Sept. Oct, 
SI = lsinincnisnove 91-5 — 43-9 oa 
eee 105-6 98-3 39-5 62:8 
a 89-2 181-5 281-5 385-0 
ae 92-3 131-2 58-7 67°8 
Belgium —.........000. 72-9 ae 89-2 ‘ia 
Switzerland ......... 83-2 128-3 37-7 42:4 
SE ee 81-9 124-2 109-0 103-5 


Switzerland’s imports from Germany during November 
amounted to 121.6 per cent. of the August total, and exports 
to Germany amounted to 63.5 per cent. of the August figure. 

With the exception of Jugoslavia the increase in exports 
during October is considerable, and it seems likely that 
exports during November have remained on the same level. 
Imports show, however, a different picture. There are heavy 
decreases with the exception of imports from Bulgaria and 
Denmark. At the same time, much to Germany’s alarm, the 
exports of South-Eastern Europe to the United States of 
America are growing considerably. The following table shows 
the exports of Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece during Sep 
tember and October, 1939, expressed as a percentage of th 
monthly average in the period January to July, 1939: — 
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Books and Publications 


The Economics of War . 


Tue Economic Journal is not always easy going for non- 
academic readers. The first wartime number of the fournal,* 
however, notably combines an exhaustive inquiry into some 
of the most pressing problems of the moment with all its 
accustomed skill in dialectic and economic analysis. The 
theme of six out of eight articles is war economics and 
Britain’s war potential, and from them emerges with un- 
ysual clarity, not only the basic facts about our resources of 
money and men, but also straight guiding lines for public 
economic policy. They represent the beginning of a contri- 
bution which the Journal hopes to make, quarter by quarter, 
while the war lasts. 

Mr Keynes starts the ball rolling by examining the 
country’s capacity to meet the Government’s demands in 
terms of money. That is, he gives the calculations upon which 
his recent proposal for a scheme of compulsory saving, espe- 
cially directed at people in the £3-£10 weekly income group, 
was based. The necessary war outlay, over and above pre- 
war Government spending, can only be met by liquidating 
existing assets (selling gold and foreign investments abroad,t 
saving on the maintenance of capital assets at home and 
letting stocks run down); by expanding output (increasing 
hours of work and overtime and bringing unoccupied persons 
into industry); and by diverting output to war uses. Mr 
Keynes concludes that in these ways the Government’s real 
expenditure could without great difficulty be raised by £1,500 
millions, at pre-war prices, or even by £2,000 millions with- 
out drastic or extraordinary measures. 

But this is only possible, even in theory, if there is no 
increase in civilian consumption at the same time. Incomes 
available for consumption are likely to be increased by some- 
thing like 15 to 20 per cent., mostly in the income group 
below £10 a week. This increase must go back to the Trea- 
sury in taxes or loans if the country’s capacity is to be used 
to the full. It must not compete with the Government for 
resources. In round and very approximate terms the task is 
to get back for the Government some £525 millions of 
increased incomes. Fresh taxation would mop up only £100 
millions of it at the most, more probably only about £50 
millions. To try to sterilise the new purchasing power simply 
by letting prices rise at large would be regressive, discrimina- 
tory and inefficient, though to allow prices to rise slightly, 
say, 5 per cent, more than wages and salaries, might be use- 
ful. Mr Keynes wants £400 millions from forced loans to 
round off Government expenditure of £2,750 millions a year, 
at pre-war prices. 

It emerges from Mr Keynes’s figures (which should be 
compared closely with those given in an analysis of the war 
economic problem in the current issue of The Round Table) 
that “ some reduction of the real expenditure of the working 
class may prove inescapable if the war is to be prosecuted 
with full intensity.” This is the basis of Mr E. A. G. 
Robinson’s article on wage policy. The resources available 
for the production of consumable goods in wartime are only 
the residue left over after the resources taken over for the 
war effort have been deducted; if aggregate wages are raised 
above the total required to buy the product of that residue 
at prevailing prices, prices will surely rise, real incomes fall 
and inflation begin. 

“Reductions in working-class standards of living will 
probably be required.” The question is whether this is to be 
effected by inflation, muddle and acrimony as in the last 
war (the experience of which Mr Robinson thoroughly 
examines) or by open-eyed realisation of the facts by all 
concerned. 

Limitations in labour supply constitute the theme of 
further articles by three members of the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics. Miss Makower and Mr H. W. Robinson survey 
the broad field of the country’s capacity to meet the Govern- 





*The Economic Journal, December, 1939. (Quarterly 
Journal of the Royal Economic Society.) Macmillan. 6s. 

t This issue contains Sir Robert Kindersley’s indispensable 
annual survey of British overseas investments. 


ment’s need for men. They base their calculations of the 
distribution of workers between individual industries on 
changes between 1914 and 1918. They assume the withdrawal 
of 3,800,000 men for the Forces (arguing from the percentage 
of withdrawals in the last war, corrected to allow for the fact 
that twice as many workers are now needed to maintain one 
man in the line as in 1918). They calculate that, on that 
basis but allowing for new entrants into industry, there 
would then be a net fall of 2,981,000 in male employment. 
They put the number of unoccupied females available for 
work at just over 4 millions, and arrive at the conclusion 
that a net increase of 1,116,000 in total employment, or 
5 per cent., is possible. 

Even more interesting than this over-all result are the 
detailed wartime changes envisaged in separate industries— 
divided by the authors into expanding, contracting by 10 per 
cent. or less and contracting by more than 10 per cent. Half 
a million more men and a million more women will be 
needed in the metal trades; nearly 900,000 extra women in 
commerce; nearly 700,000 in the professions; and half a 
million more in both Government service and banking and 
finance. Of these extra women some 800,000 can be drawn 
away from the miscellaneous industries; and 600,000 men 
will come, in this scheme, from building. Mr Bowen, in 
an article on building in war, rightly suggests that this con- 
clusion may be too drastic, and himself surveys in detail the 
labour reserves and problems of war adjustment in the 
industry. 

It is a very practical and pointed picture of wartime 
economic tasks that this collection presents, rounded off by 
Dr Einzig’s lucid and characteristic plea for positive con- 
trol in the foreign exchange market. The details of statis- 
tics and arguments will here and there be questioned by other 
pundits. But none will question that here are the bones of 
the problem. 
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HE year 1938 seems by now to be very distant in 
time and the financial problems of the United States 
equally distant in space. But it would be a pity if the 
admirable annual survey of the Balance of International 
Payments of the United States* failed, because of pre- 
occupation with war finance in Europe, to receive the 
attention that is its due as a compilation still, unfor- 
tunately, unique throughout the world for the volume of 
the information it gives and the instructive nature of the 
interpretations. 

The summary figures of the American balance of pay- 
ments in 1938 are given, together with those for 1937 and 
1929, in Table I. The outstanding characteristics of 1938 
*yere a very sudden depression in the United States in the 
earlier months succeeded later in the autumn by the 
severe political crisis in Europe that culminated in 
the Munich Agreement. Both these forces left their mark 
on the balance of payments, but the effect of their different 


TABLE I.—BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


($ millions) 


| 1929 1937 1938 
| | 
| Bal. |} Cr. | Dr. | Bal. | Cr. | Dr Bal. 
Merchandise trade* ...... +841 | 3,437 |3,218 {4219 | 3,187 | 2,231 |+ 956 
Shipping and freight ..... 66 107 210 | — 103 113 155 42 
Tourist expenditures ..... 638 160 563 403 159 516 357 
Immigrant remittances, 

OS 265 25 205 180 35 190 155 
Interest and dividends... | +565 578 280 | +298 549 216 |+ 333 
SE Biss <cvecsieccrociees SEE Sais Ewe baie acl ] 
Govt. transactions ......... |— 92 30 126 96 33 98 65 
Miscellaneous current 

ED sinsnssctoneins 105 | 230 61 | +169 191 60 |+ 131 














Balance on current account| +447 |4,567 |4,663 |— 96 | 4,268 | 3,466 |+ 802 
| } 















































Gold movements ......... }— 120 46 | 1,632 \-1 386+ 6 1,979 1640t 
Currency movements...... | 15 52 52 » | 60 45 \+ 15 
BE dated lighcicksedinaeees 135 -1,386 1,625 
Long-term capital move- | j 

ments ..... eeeeeeee | —137 | 3,183 | 2,661 | 4522 | 1,724 | 1,701 23 
Short-term capital move- | | a 

ment (net)Tf ......... “eo 80 | ' + 359 4 292 
Balance on capital account 217 | | + 881 + 315 
Residual item ............... |— 95 +601 + 508 

* Including silver. t+ Including miscellaneous capital items. + Including 


net ear-marking of gold. 


timing was to divide the year into two rather divergent 
halves. For the first seven months there was a distinct ten- 
dency for capital to flow out of the United States, 
Foreigners drew on their dollar balances to finance the 
heavily increased cr-dit balance of visible trade; in addi- 
tion, the so-called “ dollar scare” led to heavy repatria- 
tions of foreign-owned funds from New York. As a result, 
the whole account was probably more nearly in balanc> 
—though by accident—in these months than at any other 
period in recent years; at least, the inflow of gold almost 
ceased. But from the beginning of August, fears of war 
in Europe brought enormous sums of capital to America 





*“ The Balance of International Payments of the United 
States in 1938.” Prepared in the Finance Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
under the direction of Amos E. Taylor. (Washington) Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Price 15 cents. 
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and the year closed with a net import of $1,640 millions 
of gold. These divergent tendencies can be summed up by 
saying that the current account of the balance of payments 
(that is, the balance of trade, visible and invisible) reflects 
the effects of American depression, while the capital 
account is dominated by European fears, 

The effect of depression—or, at least, of the particular 
depression that hit the United States in the autumn of 
1937—on the balance of trade was very striking. The 
depression was much more violent in America than else- 
where, and in consequence American imports suffered 
more than exports. What is more, the depression took the 
form of an extreme unwillingness to accumulate the normal 
inventories of raw materials. Since America’s imports are 
very largely of raw materials and her exports of manu- 
factures, this still further enlarged the contrast between the 
behaviour of exports and imports. The total value of 
exports fell by 7 per cent. and of imports by as much as 
30 per cent. The result was to pile up the largest favour- 
able balance of merchandise trade since 1928. But whereas 
the $1,037 millions net credit on merchandise account in 
1928 was offset by a net debit of $312 millions in the 
various “ invisible” items, last year the invisible items 
resulted in a debit of only $154 millions. If visible and 
invisible trade be taken together, there was a net credit 
of $802 millions, which is by a considerable margin the 
largest recorded in the last dozen years. Indced, in the 
three preceding years, 1935-6-7, the current account 
showed a net debit. 

In 1938, then, the international finances of the United 
States deserved the reproaches so frequently cast at them 


TABLE II.—AMERICAN AND BRITISH BALANCES OF PAYMENTS 
ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 











United States | United Kingdom 
($ millions) | (£ millions) 
oe | | 
| Visible |Invisibles*; Balance | Visible |Invisibles*| Balance 
| tradet | trade | 
RE dstantiniiag + 681 | 174 + 507 | 387 + 469 + 82 
eed +-1,037 | —~ 312 + 725 353 + 475 + 122 
WEEP wisiccae + 841 | 394 447 — 381 + 484 + 103 
SD <cusakwsns | + 782 — 153} + 629 — 386 + 414 t+ 2 
OE baectaccts | + 334|/ — 174] + 160 408 + 304 104 
aS | + 289] — 158] + 131 — 287 + 231 — 56 
BE ieiucsscs | + 225] 10} + 215 264 + 260 4 
_. oer | + 392 17 + 375 — 294) + 287 - 7 
TE i ccteaag 100 53} — 153 | 261 | + 293} + 32 
ti caie 5 |} — 141 186 | — 327 345 + 327 18 
es + 219 — 50} — 9% — 442 + 386 — 56 
+ 956 154 + 802 | 377 | + 322 - 55 
Average— | | 
1927-38 ... + 460 153 + 307 350 | + 354 + 4 


* Including interest and dividend receipts. 


t Including silver. 





in the dying years of the gold standard—namely, that the 
United States so arranged her affairs that the rest of the 
world was compelled to pay tribute in gold as the only 
means of meeting its liabilities. But Table II—which sum- 
marises the American and British accounts for the past 
twelve years—shows that the popular reproach was justi- 
fied in 1938 only by way of exception—or, rather, that if 
it can justly be made against the United States on the 
average of years, then it can b> made with hardly less force 
against Great Britain for many of what we should like to 
believe are the most typical of recent years. Both countries, 
in fact, are creditors and lenders, and their “ natural” 
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state is to have a credit balance on account of all trade, 
yisible and invisible together. America makes money on 
yisible trade and loses it on invisible; Great Britain is in 
the exactly contrary position. 

The same tendency to ignore the invisible items is also 

nsible for another popular delusion — that British 
purchases fron America are many times larger than 
American purchases from Britain. Even if the financial 
relations of the United States with the United Kingdom 
alone are taken into account, the popular belief is more 
false than true. Two-thirds of our net purchases of 
American goods come back to us in a net receipt on in- 
yisible account. Moreover, America’s purchases from the 
colonial empire are considerably larger than her sales. If 
the United Kingdom and the Crown colonies are taken 
together, their commercial and financial transactions with 
the United States result, in a normal year (though possibly 
not in 1938), in a small net credit to Britain. 

Of the figures of the capital account there is little that 
need be said. The only way in which the $802 millions 
due to the United States on trade account could have been 
paid without an inflow of gold would have been by an 
export of capital. Actually, however, there was a recorded 
inflow of capital in the net amount of $315 millions, and in 
addition it is probable that the greater part of the “ resi- 
dual item ” represents unrecorded inflows of capital. Gold, 
therefore, had to be shipped to America to cover not 
merely the $802 millions due on trade account but an 
approximately equal amount of capital flow as well. It 
would be foolish, however, to blame American financial 
policies for this result. It is hardly America’s fault if New 
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York is considered to be the safest place in the world for 
liquid capital. 


The present report holds out the prospect that the 


Department of Commerce will shortly be in a position to 
bring together the results of many years’ intensive study 
of balance of payments problems in a survey of long-term 
trends in America’s international financial position. This 
will be awaited with interest; for there is no question more 


fundamental to the organisation of a sane system of inter- 
national finance than that posed by the American balance 
of payments. The United States is not only a “ strong” 
trader (i.e. there is normally a more urgent demand for 
what she has to sell than for what she buys), she is also 
a magnet for liquid capital. For both reasons there is an 
inherent tendency for gold to flow to New York. Both 
reasons arise from circumstances over which the American 
Government has little or no control. Offsetting them by 
enormous American loans to the rest of the world is 
neither a possible nor, in the long run, a desirable policy. 
Yet if America continues to attract the world’s gold, even 
the improvised currency system of the last three years, 
symbolised by the Tripartite Agreement, will collapse. 
One solution can be found by exchange control in Europe, 
which interrupts the flow of capital and limits the demand 
for American goods. Is there any other solution? Or must 
we conclude that the financial strength of the dollar is so 
great that no other currency can stand up to it in a regime 
of free exchanges? The compilers of the annual estimates 
have never been narrowly limited by official reticence; 
perhaps they will hazard an answer to these far-reaching 
questions. 


Waste Reclamation 


HE problem of waste has long engaged the attention 

of the economist and the industrialist. To the econo- 
mist waste means not only unused economic resources in 
the form of idle capital, plant and labour, but also a mis- 
application of resources. To the industrialist waste means 
chiefly inefficiency in manufacturing and distributing 
methods. If he discovers that his costs of production are 
higher than they need be he proceeds to eliminate the waste 
by cutting down unnecessary expenditure. There is, how- 
ever, another and more narrow sense in which the term 
waste is employed. Waste occurs through the incomplete 
utilisation of raw materials in the factory and the home; 
the gas escaping in the combustion of coke in the blast- 
furnace or in that of coal in the domestic hearth is a 
“waste ” product, though in the former case it is no longer 
wasted in the majority of modern plants. Again, the con- 
version of metals in the factory, by turning operations for 
example, gives rise to waste or scrap which is carefully 
collected and re-smelted. In the home, the scraps left over 
from the table, including food containers, find their way 
into the dustbin as refuse. Apart from the waste which 
occurs in the process of manufacture or consumption, there 
is a continuous stream of discarded or outworn durable 
goods such as plant, machinery, ships, motor-cars and 
clothing. 

Not all these waste products arising in manufacturing 
and consuming processes or through obsolescence of 
durable goods, however, are actually wasted in the sense 
that they are not put to any further use. The extent to 
which waste is actually utilised depends largely on tech- 
nical and financial considerations. If the cost of recovering 
materials from scrap compares favourably to that of virgin 
materials, they will be reclaimed. Similarly, if a use can 
be found for by-products, such as gas, they are mar- 
keted so long as the price obtained for them exceeds the 
cost of treatment and distribution. 

Much progress has been made in recent years in the 
reclamation of waste by the utilisation of by-products 
and by the recovery of scrap arising in the process of 
manufacture and consumption or through obsolescence. 

There are many notable examples of the utilisation of 
by-products in manufacture which were formerly wasted. 





The dust which occurs in the mining of coal was formerly 
regarded as valueless; now it finds a ready market for 
many purposes. Again, hundreds of valuable chemicals, 
including the raw materials of the important aniline dye 
industry, are now obtained as by-products in the distilla- 
tion of coal tar. Coal tar itself is obtained as a by-product 
by the gas companies and by producers of metallurgical 
coke, In the iron and steel industry progress has been 
conspicuous, partly as a result of the integration of the 
various processes of manufacture. To take only one 
example, formerly the gas discharged by the blast-furnace 
in the smelting of iron ore with coke was allowed to pol- 
lute the air; nowadays the percentage of blast-furnace gas 
utilised in an integrated steelworks provides an impertant 
test of the efficiency of its methods. Again, the recovery of 
hydrochloric acid from the waste gases of alkali works 
yields a great number of indispensable chlorine products. 

No less important has been the progress made in the 
recovery of scrap arising in manufacturing and consump- 
tion and through obsolescence. Indeed, scrap is now one 
of the principal raw materials of numerous industries, 
especially in the metallurgical field. Thus, in 1937, the 
iron and steel industry used no less than 74 million tons 
of scrap in the manufacture of 13 million tons of crude 
steel; some 3 million tons of scrap were recovered by the 
industry itself, whil> 44 million tons (valued at about £13 
millions) were obtained by purchase at home and abroad. 
According to the Census of Production for 1935, the value 
of the materials (including fuel) used in that year by the 
copper and brass trade was {12.6 millions; this included 
£5 millions of raw copper and ores and no less than {3.7 
millions of scrap. Similarly, of a total expenditure on 
materials of £23.2 millions in 1935, the aluminium, lead, 
tin and related trades spent {17.6 millions on virgin metals 
and £2.5 millions on scrap. 

Scrap or waste also plays an important part in the tex- 
tile, rubber and paper manufacturing industries. In 1935, 
the woollen and worsted industry used 59 million Ibs. of re- 
covered wool, valued at £1 6 mill’ons, and 119 million Ibs., 
of woollen rags, valued at £2.1 millions, besides 529 million 
lbs. of raw wool, valued at £31 millions. During the same 
year the cotton spinning industry used 131 million Ibs. 
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of cotton waste (valued at £2.3 millions) in addition to 
1,283 million Ibs. of raw cotton (valued at £37 millions). 
Again, the paper industry, whose total consumption of 
materials was £23.7 millions, spent £9.3 millions on wood 
pulp and £1.7 millions on waste paper and rags. The 
rubber recovered from used tyres and other appliances 
has become an important source of supply to the rubber 
manufacturing industry. Thus, in 1938, the consumption 
of crude rubber in the United States and in the United 
Kingdom was 437,000 tons and 107,000 tons; in the same 
years these two countries used 121,000 tons and 9,000 tons 
respectiveiy of reclaimed rubber. 

Just as the utilisation of by-products is engaging the 
activity of many research workers, the recovery of scrap 
has given rise to important industries with world-wide 
ramifications. Apart from the big organisations engaged 
in the collection and sorting of scrap metals, textile 
materials, etc., some 65 plants are in use by public 
authorities in England and Wales for the separation of 
refuse; among other things, they recover annually about 
14 million tons of paper and some 50,000 tons of iron and 
steel scrap. The proportion in which scrap and virgin 
materials are used depends largely on their relative prices 
and, consequently, shows considerable variation from year 
to year. When the prices of virgin materials are low, as 
during the Great Depression, the proportion of scrap used 
in manufacture tends to fall. Conversely, in times of rising 
prices the proportion of scrap used tends to increase. 
Indeed, several attempts of raw material producers to 
mulct the consumer have come to grief as a result of the 
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consequent expansion in the supply of reclaimed materials 

In war, the utilisation of hitherto wasted by-products 
and of scrap naturally assumes even greater importance 
especially if, as in the case of Germany, imports are 
severely reduced by blockade and lack of foreign exchange 
It is therefore scarcely surprising that the Ministry of 
Supply has set up a special Salvage Department, charged 
with the duty, in co-operation with other Government 
Departments, of intensifying the reclamation of waste and 
scrap. The Salvage Department has already issued an 
appeal to householders, hotels, factories and institutions 
to prevent waste. Concurrently, the Iron and Steel Control 
has launched a campaign for an increased recovery of scrap 
iron and steel, while the Boy Scouts’ Association is assist- 
ing in the collection of clean waste paper. Moreover, 
several important waste products have been included in 
the price and control regulations now in force jor raw 
materials. The enlistment of chemistry, which has always 
been keenly interested in these problems, and of the trades 
experienced in the collection and grading of waste, will 
considerably assist the Salvage Department in its task. 

Experience in the Great War has shown how much an 
intensification of research into the utilisation of by- 
products and of the collection of scrap can contribute to 
Britain’s war effort. Many of the innovations introduced 
in times of emergency have in the past been retained in 
normal times and have greatly contributed to industrial 
progress, so that the rewards of the efforts now being made 
os reaped partly by increased efficiency in a post-war 
world. 


Finance and Banking 


More Open Market Help.—The money market 
position continues to be influenced by the accumulation of 
funds in Government accounts and by the special steps 
which the authorities are taking both to remedy this 
sterilisation of funds and to prepare the credit situation 
for the turn of the year. The special operations to which 
we drew attention last week have been duly repeated 
during the past week. The Bank of England, acting through 
the usual channel, has arranged considerable “swap”’ 
transactions in bills with several of the clearing banks. 
These institutions have sold short bills—December and 
January maturities—to the Bank, and in return have 
bought the longest eligible bills from the market. By this 
means the credit situation is being eased over the turn 
of the year, and the appropriate influence is being brought 
to bear on the rate for three months’ Treasury bills, thus 
preventing this rate from undergoing its normal seasonal 
increase. The need for beginning the year-end preparations 
at a fairly early date has been stressed by recent bank re- 
turns. Last week’s return showed bankers’ balances at the 
very low level of £87,738,000. By the end of December 
this figure should probably reach £150,000,000. The task 
of filling this gap, bearing in mind especially the size of 
the Treasury bill position carried by the market and the 
further increase in the volume of tender bills between now 
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and the end of the year, is evidently one of some magni- 
tude. It is being filled by the above-mentioned purchases 
of short-dated Treasury bills, which, whether for direct 
account of the Bank or for public departments, are steadily 
helping to bring bankers’ deposits towards the required 
year-end peak. 


Year-end Prospects.—During the past week these 
open market operations have assumed steadily growing 
dimensions and it has been apparent that they have been 
spread more evenly than in the previous week over the 
whole range of clearing banks. Once again the resources 
liberated by these official purchases of short-dated paper 
have in part at least been utilised by the clearing banks in 
purchasing March Treasury bills, which have been taken 
at las per cent. Last Friday such purchases were once 
more focused at the very heart of the discount market 
syndicate so as to exert their maximum effect on the 
Treasury bill tender. They succeeded in keeping the 
average rate at a shade over 14 per cent. The success of 
the open market purchases made this week has been well 
reflected in the result of the Northern Ireland Treasury 
bill tenders on Tuesday, when £600,000 of three months 
bills to be taken up on December 21st were issued at an 
average rate of £1 4s. 8.8d. per cent. As the bills have to be 
paid for before the turn of the year this result betokens 
considerable confidence in the ease with which the coming 
test of market liquidity will be passed. It also suggests that 
the seasonal peak in discount rates has already been passed. 
This confidence is all the more striking since this year the 
whole of the bills tendered for in respect of the last week 
of the year must, in fact, be taken up and paid for during 
1939. In view of the magnitude of the task called for this 
year by the temporary expansion of bank cash to the re- 
quired end-of-year level some recourse by the market to 
the Bank of England must not be ruled out, though general 
market opinion still inclines to the view that if direct help 
to the market is needed it will be provided by the readi- 
ness of the authorities to purchase short-dated bills as 
and when the market requires such assistance. 
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Banks’ Short Loan Rate.—-The readiness of the 
discount market to abstain from raising discount rates more 
than they have done with the approach of the end of the 
year is partly explained by a growing belief that at a fairly 
early date in the New Year the whole range of discount 
rates will be appreciably reduced. Such a reduction would 
have to go hand-in-hand with a reduction of the clearing 
banks’ present scale of charges for short loans. During the 
long period of 2 per cent. Bank rate which was tem- 
porarily interrupted last August the banks’ charge for short 
loans secured by bills was 4 per cent., or the same as their 
deposit rate. When Bank rate returned to a 2 per cent. 
level on October 26th the clearing banks fixed their 
minimum short-loan rate at 1 per cent. Consequently the 
discount rate on three months’ bills, which in the previous 
2 per cent. Bank rate era ranged on the average between 
§ and 3 per cent., now finds its equilibrium level exactly 
} per cent. above this range. The case for the clearing 
banks’ decision is that since August of this year they have 
been called upon to incur considerable additional expenses 
on A.R.P., decentralisation, more costly clearing, etc., for 
which they must find some compensation in a larger return 
on their bills and short loans. In addition, they can argue 
that the former state of affairs—a spread of 1} per cent. 
between Bank rate and the short-loan rate, and the estab- 
lishment of the latter at the same level as the deposit rate— 
was wholly artificial and unprecedented, and should never 
have been allowed to occur. 


* * * 


The whole question is likely to come up for discussion 
in the near future, and the issue will be that of reconciling 
the justifiable claims of the banks with the public interest, 
which, especially in these times, demands the lowest pos- 
sible rate on Treasury bills. A solution may be found by 
giving the banks their guid pro quo for a reduction of the 
short-loan rate by further reducing or even abolishing 
altogether the rate paid on deposits. There would be ample 
precedent for such action, though admittedly it would 
raise certain problems. In the United States no interest is 
at present paid on bank deposits, and it may be recalled 
that in Switzerland there was a period during which cer- 
tain bank deposits had to pay a negative rate of interest, 
ie. a charge was incurred for the right to maintain Swiss 
francs in this convenient and liquid form. With the ap- 
proach of the real War Loans it will behove the authorities 
in this country to do everything to discourage liquidity 
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preference among the public, and the bankers’ deposit rate 
offers one instrument for achieving that object. 


* * * 


Rupee Silver Price Controlled. —Developments jn 
the silver market have again been exceptionally interesti 
during the past week. It was announced towards the end 
of last week that the Indian Government, in satisfying the 
needs of Indian operators, would no longer do so by the 
circuitous route of the London market, but by direct sales 
handled through the Bombay office of the Reserve Bank of 
India. ‘The intimation followed that for the time being the 
rupee price of silver would be fixed between 62 and 64 
rupees per 100 tolas. These developments have not as yet 
done much to cool the ardour of Indian silver speculators, 
who still profess confident belief in their ability to absorb 
so large a part of the Indian Government’s stock of silver 
as to force it in self-defence to raise appreciably the con. 
trolled selling price. The Indian Government’s answer has 
been to announce this week that it would be prepared to 
accept requests for the import of silver into India from the 
United States, provided the metal were sold in Indig 
within the permitted price limits. The prospect which this 
move conjures up cannot be to the taste of the bull specu. 
lator in silver. He may feel confident of his ability to 
“clean up” the stocks of the Indian Government. But to 
be confronted with the task of meting out the same treat- 
ment to the stocks of the U.S. Government is quite another 
proposition. 

* . * 


Nevertheless, the Bombay operator remains for the 
moment quite undaunted. He has, it is true, built up a 
decidedly extended bull position. Of the 55,000,000 ounces 
now being carried in the Bombay market it is estimated 
that almost the bulk—certainly more than 50,000,000 
ounces—is being financed by bank loans. These facilities 
arc at present fully extended, and this probably explains 
this week’s return of the Indian operator to the forward 
market in London. Here he can still operate by putting up 
a 15 per cent. margin, and his activities have been respon- 
sible for the rise in the forward price to 283d. The 
position in Bombay would cause concern were it not for the 
recent growth of the up-country demand, which now 
accounts for 250,000 to 300,000 ounces a day. With pros- 
perity spreading through India following the considerable 
advances in the prices of cotton, jute, shellac and other 
domestic products, the genuine offtake of silver may not 
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Foreign Exchanges 


AMONG the officially quoted exchanges 
there has been an improvement in the 
belga, which from 24.20-24.45 at the 
end of last week has come back to 
24.00-24.25. On the other hand, Nor- 
wegian and Swedish crowns have been 
adversely affected by political fears, and 
on Wednesday depreciated by 7 points 
to 17.60-17.80 and 16.80-17.00 respec- 
tively. There has also been a deprecia- 
tion in Argentine pesos, the rate for 
which rose at the end of last week by 
20c. to 17.50-18.00 pesos. In the free 
market in New York sterling has shown 
a considerable improvement. On 
Monday, after opening unchanged at 
3.93%, it finally closed lic. higher at 
3.953. This was not maintained on the 
following day, but after easing to 3.944 
the rate improved during the afternoon 
and was finally quoted only 3c. lower at 
3.95. Monday’s rise was reflected in the 
unofficial London quotations for lire 
and escudos, which on Tuesday weak- 
ened against sterling, the rate for lire 
being 77-784, compared with 764-784, 
and for escudos 1073-1084, compared 
with 1073-1084. Chinese dollars, on the 


other hand, improved slightly to 43d. 
from 43d 
* 


The Money Market 


There has been a rather larger outlet 
for bills this week, and money has been 
easier, probably as a result of the special 
operations undertaken by the authori- 
ties. The large allotment quota, 70 per 
cent., secured by the discount market 
at last week’s Treasury tender has 
meant that their portfolios are very 
swollen; but there has been no undue 
rise in rates, though the banks have in- 
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bills and British Government securities; 114 per 
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creased their buying rate for March 
maturities from 1% to Iss per cent. 


The three months’ bank draft is nowa 
full 1} per cent. There has again been 
some business in loans over the turn of 
the year. As January Ist is a bank holi- 
day, these loans have now to be carried 
till January 2nd, so that the rate has 
risen to 14 per cent. 

For the £600,000 Northern Ireland 
three-month ‘Treasury bills _ placed 
this week the average rate worked out 
at 24s. 8.8ld. per cent., which i 
slightly better than last week’s English 
Treasury bill result. Applications 
totalled £4,500,000. 
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The Bullion Market 


Gold j Silver 


Price per oz. standard 
Price per 
ounce fine* , 
| Cash 
' 


Two Mths. 


1939 s. @ } . d. 
Dec. ‘ 168 0 5 23%16 
168 0 f 23%6 
168 0 2316 
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* Bank of England’s official price. 
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merely save the Bombay bazaar speculator but grant him 
the reward of his initiative. That, however, depends on the 
readiness with which the Indian authorities are prepared 
to grant import licences. Meanwhile the Indian Govern- 
ment continues to sell in London at the price of 234d. Its 
stocks here have been seriously depleted by recent opera- 


tions and are being replenished by shipments from 


Bombay. 
* * * 


Bank of London and South America.—The ques- 
tion of export trade came up at the annual general meeting 
of the Bank of London and South America, when the 
chairman, Lord Wardington, drew attention to the possi- 
bilities that exist for increasing British exports at Ger- 
many’s expense in the South American countries. This, 
he pointed out, can only be done on the basis of reciprocal 
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trading, but fortunately South America produces food- 
stuffs and raw materials of vital importance and Great 
Britain has for some time been the chief customer of 
Argentina and Uruguay. Lord Wardington also 
emphasised the competition which Great Britain will have 
to meet from the United States, which is already making 
successful attempts to recapture the South American trade 
lost to the Germans. So far as the bank was concerned, 
he was able to record a small increase of £10,286 in net 
profits, the dividend being maintained at 5 per cent. The 
balance sheet total on September 30th was at the record 
level of £81 millions. Part of the increases in the indi- 
vidual items is explained by an improvement in exchange 
rates; but £1,709,000 of the rise in deposits is ascribed 
to increased business, and of the jump of £6,580,000 in 
cash £4,400,000 is an actual increase, so that the bank’s 
position is extremely liquid. 


Investment 


Holiday Markets..-Even in wartime, the great 
festivals of the year retain some of their influence, and 
this week’s Stock Exchange story is one of traditional pre- 
Christmas idleness, robbed of some of its cheer. The gilt- 
edged market has been almost excessively idle. So long as 
there was the immediate prospect of a loan, the market 
could adjust its position as opinion forecast an ultra-short 
issue or a fifteen-year stock by turn. But as the holiday 
approached, such incentive has completely disappeared. 
The rival schools are now concerned more with the timing 
of the issues than with their character. One insists that the 
turn of the year should provide a favourable opportunity 
—particularly for a short-dated loan—while the other side 
argues, less assuredly, that borrowing might even be 
deferred until the end of the financial year. Meanwhile, the 
equity markets are swayed by commodity price move- 
ments. The boomlet in cotton textiles has boiled over, but 
base metal shares, led by Rhodesian Copper issues, after 
responding to the announcement of increased controlled 
prices with apparently excessive vigour, did not, in fact 
react on Wednesday. One helpful investment pointer 
comes from the investment trusts. For nearly three months 
the trusts were not prepared to adopt any positive policy. 
Within the past fortnight, however, their inquiries have 
been resumed and some groups have been buying. Even 
granted the specialised character of their purchases— 
apparently intended to replace high-yielding German 
bonds—the reappearance of the trusts is surely significant. 


* * * 


Orthodox Unit Trust Changes. —-A meeting of unit 
holders in Orthodox Unit Trust has been called for 
December 27th to consider modifications to the trust deed. 
The trust was formed in April this year and offers an 
investment apportioned over various investment categories 
on a fixed basis. The proportion to be invested in gilt- 
edged securities is 20 per cent., and one of the alterations 
which the managers, with the assent of the trustees, seek 
to effect is the power to add to the specified list of one 
hundred gilt-edged securities any new loans which have 
been, or may be, issued by the British Government while a 
state of war exists. The proposed substitution of Crompton 
Parkinson “ A” ordinary shares for the ordinary shares is 
a mere matter of marketing convenience, but other altera- 
tions affect the trust period and the sub-division of the 
units. At present the trust has a twenty years’ life, and it 
is proposed to extend this for a further five years. At the 
same time, each of the existing units, which are now quoted 
at 13s. 9d. to 14s. 9d., is to be divided into two. As a result, 
the initial purchase of fifty units and the subsequent pur- 
chase in multiples of ten will involve a smaller cash invest- 
ment and may assist a larger number of small investors to 
participate in the trust. The managers have power at 
present to terminate the trust if at any time after the first 
year less than 250,000 units are in issue, and it will be 
necessary to double this figure if the sub-division proposals 


are approved. The managers frankly state that sub-divi- 
sion will benefit them to the extent of upward price adjust- 
ments on the offered price of each unit to the nearest 
multiple of 3d. On the other hand, five years’ additional 
service will be available without any increase in the initial 
charge, although it may be pointed out that the managers 
are also entitled to a half-yearly charge payable from capital 
of ¥{, of 1 per cent. of the value of the trust, from which 
trustees’ remuneration is payable. So far as existing holders 
are concerned, however, the changes appear to be un- 
objectionable, and they may well assist sales in these 
difficult times. 


* * 7 


Gas Prices Order._-The Defence (Gas Charges) 
Order (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1939, No. 1788) issued 
this week by the Board of Trade includes no provision for 
companies operating under the basic price and dividend 
system. Hence the Gas Light and Coke Company and 
other large London gas companies whose gas prices were 
raised early in November do not come within its scope. 
The new rules are of considerable interest, however, for 
their introduction of a new (and presumably temporary) 
principle by which permissible dividends are related, 
firstly, to changes in output as compared with 1938 and, 
secondly, to changes in prices compared with those ruling 
before the outbreak of war. Undertakings working under 
the maximum price system, whose manufacture of gas in 
any quarter does not exceed 95 per cent. of the quantity 
made in the same quarter of 1938, are allowed to charge 
up to a “ permitted” price, though local authorities may 
only exceed the maximum price in certain circumstances. 
Company undertakings whose price for gas exceeds the 
maximum, may not consider as available for distribution 
a sum greater than the amount required for preference 
dividends plus an amount on their ordinary capital, which 
is 1 per cent. less than the average dividend for 1936, 1937 
and 1938, with a maximum of 5 per cent. in cases where 
the average, after deducting 1 per cent., is under 5 per cent. 
Companies operating under the sliding scale method of 
determining dividends, whose output is 95 per cent. or less 
of the 1938 rate, need not take into account for dividend 
calculation purposes any increase in prices above the pre- 
war level, except to the extent that the “ permitted ” price 
is exceeded. But such companies are subject to the same 
limitations upon divisible profits as companies working 
under the maximum price system. The crux of the matter is 
the “ permitted ” price, which is the average pre-war selling 
price, plus 0.1d. per therm for every 1 per cent. by which 
the quantity of gas made falls below that for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1938. The pre-war rules for determin- 
ing gas company dividends were clearly inappropriate in 
times of rapid changes in output and costs. It is not easy to 
assess the effect of the new rules on the dividends of com- 
panies operating under the sliding scale and maximum price 
systems, but the modification of the rules to take account 
of changes in output is clearly reasonable. 
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Turner and Newall Disappointment.—Although 
the profits of Turner and Newall, announced this week, 
show an increase from {1,650,386 to the record level of 
£1,727,453, the grasping hand of the tax collector is re- 
sponsible for the heavy cut in the dividend from 20 
per cent. to 15 per cent. The tax provision has, in fact, 
been increased from £238,749 to £618,826, while the de- 
preciation provision is raised from £130,693 to £145,250. 
As a result, ordinary earnings are sharply reduced from 
£1,166,596 to £849,517 and the 15 per cent. dividend is 
covered by earnings of 16.3 per cent., compared with 22.6 
per cent. for 1937-38. The following table analyses the 
Jatest profits : — 

Years to September 30th 
~ “_" 1939 


£ 
1,727,453 


145,250 
2,762 
618,826 
10,000 
101,098 


1,543,876 


Depreciation 122,117 
Fees 3,106 
Taxation 125,164 
Staff funds 10,000 
Preference dividend .. 101,098 


1,650,386 


130,693 
3,250 
238,749 
10,000 
101,098 


Trading profits* .... 


Ordinary stock:— 


1,182,391 
1,065,690 
22.9 


1,166,596 

1,065,756 

22.6 

20 20 15 

Eo sescesesins 100,000 100,000 100,000 

Carried forward ..... 115,770 116,610 66,763 
* After charging mines amortisation. 


If precedent has been followed, the trading profits repre- 
sent the full distribution of subsidiary companies’ earnings. 
The full report, due early in the New Year, may disclose 
something of the effects of war upon the company’s trade. 
Asbestos is an essential fibre of war, but its industrial uses 
are essentially pacific. Asbestos cement is widely used in 
general construction, which must be curtailed in wartime, 
while the brake-lining business also will suffer from the de- 
cline in private motoring. Turner and Newall will play an 
essential part in wartime, and its income position should 
not be vulnerable. But it can hardly be regarded as an out- 
standing war equity. Possibly this conclusion has combined 
with disappointment regarding the dividend to produce the 
sharp fall in the £1 ordinary stock units from 74s. to 
65s. 73d. 


849,517 
799,364 
6.3 


* * * 


Bowater’s Paper Group Position. — Published 
profits for the year to September, 1939, and the directors’ 
reports of the Bowater companies suggest that the group 
last year fared about as well as in 1937-38, and that the 
recent postponement of the half-yearly preference dividends 
was largely a precautionary measure. The Bowater’s Paper 
Mills’ report, for instance, shows that until the outbreak 
of war the group’s volume of business had been fully 
maintained, and that revenue from associated companies 
showed some increase. A year ago the group earned 
£775,000, which covered interest, preference dividends 
and £270,500 depreciation, with £28,000 to spare. To have 
achieved similar or slightly better results for 1938-39 does 
not, however, represent material progress for the ordinary 
stockholders. It will be recalled that the 1938 contract 
price of newsprint was raised from £10 to £11 10s. a ton, 
and the price was only reduced to {11 5s. from March, 
1939. But the impact of war is evident in the 
balance sheet, and the year’s results include one 
month of war. Arithmetical comparison of profits is 
affected by the fact that in 1937-38 credit was taken from 
the provision for increased costs previously made. The 
only company to refer in the latest profit and loss accounts 
to a further transfer from this source is Edward Lloyd. 
It is also not quite clear to what extent the Bowater- 
Lloyd Newfoundland debenture interest has been provided 
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by the guarantor companies, though the report of the 
Paper Mills Company discloses that this company has 
provided its proportion. ‘Lhe Newfoundland debenture jp. 
terest requires £56,250 in a full year, and runs from 
about September, 1938. The Paper Mills Company shows 
total profits of £224,474, against £202,478, and instead 
of charging the balance of preference dividend require. 
ments, provides £70,000 for a dividend reserve. The 
Mersey Company’s total profits are £145,119, agains 
£124,962 (though much of the increase is absorbed by 
writing off debenture expenses) and it sets up a reserve of 
£15,0U0. Edward Lloyd, Ltd., who report a substantia] 
decline in prices of paper other than newsprint, is the only 
company to record a fall in income, from £371,833 tw 
£315,433, and its dividend reserve allocation is £50,000, 
‘These dividend reserves of the operating companies exceed 
the balance of preference dividend requirements, but the 
Edward Lloyd Investment payment of £42,292 is not 
backed by earnings, since Edward Lloyd paid no dividend, 
In the aggregate, the four companies’ preference require- 
ments of £393,500 gross are fully covered by actual 
amounts charged, plus the special reserves. 


* * * 


The current outlook, however, is very obscure. Shipping 
difficulties are causing a serious shortage of supplies of 
material (Edward Lloyd stocks at the end of September 
were £735,454, against £1,026,789) and are adding seri- 
ously to costs. Moreover, the companies are having to buy 
back their requisitioned stocks at higher prices from the 
Control. Recently the contract price of newsprint was 
raised from £11 5s. to no less than £17 a ton, and the 
undoubtedly large rise in costs seems to have been success- 
fully passed on to the consumer on his very much reduced 
consumption. It is not likely that the rise in price should 
of itself much affect Bowaters’ output, for the opportunity 
of consumers to import newsprint is not, generally speak- 
ing, very large. Since pulp prices and particularly freights 
are rising, the tendency should be for newsprint prices in 
general to be adjusted to the British controlled price. An 
additional, but uncertain, factor for Bowaters is the de- 
velopment of the Newfoundland properties. A substantially 
lower rate of group operations is clear for 1939-40, 
but provided the companies are able—as seems the case— 
to recoup themselves, profits need not necessarily fall 
further. At best, however, this possibility merely holds out 
the prospect of earnings sufficient only to cover prefer- 
ence dividends, and leaves no change in equity prospects. 


* * * 


Lancashire Cotton Corporation Tonic.—Almost un- 
seemly vigour in these days of markct quietude was shown 
in Tuesday’s jump from 16s. 73d, to 20s. 9d. in the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation’s ordinary stock, but the 
news of the first dividend of 74 per cent. certainly deserved 
a good reception. The spectacular advance in profits (after 
sundry small charges) from £304,425 to £582,807 for the 
year to October 31st is in striking contrast to the chair- 
man’s rather disheartening view of the year’s prospects last 
January. Moreover, the 74 per cent. dividend is very com- 
fortably covered. Depreciation requires {155.000 as in the 
previous year, and mortgage debenture interest and prefer- 
ence dividends absorb £143,875, leaving a balance of 
£283,932. The 74 per cent. ordinary dividend would 
requir: about £125,000 gross, and £150,000 is being 
placed to general reserve. Two years ago, the Cor- 
poration failed to pay an ordinary dividend though 
earnings were over 18 per cent., but the marked change in 
conditions, and the greater activity in the cotton trade due 
to the war may well justify the optimistic view which the 
directors evidently take. Indeed, it is possible that this 
progress has been achieved in no smoll part thanks to 
Government orders, which should provide a firm domestic 
market for the duration. The directors’ report may, how- 
ever provide some clue to current problems in the export 
branch and whether the relation of prices to rising costs 
and labour shortage may affect turrover and _ profit 
margins. But for the present these results have certainly 
given support to the opinion that many cotton and rayon 
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sub-marginal stocks (given the 6 per cent. ordinary earn- 
ings basis promised by Sir John Simon for E.P.T. assess- 
ment in the standard years) have now a definite speculative 
appeal. This week’s advance in textile shares suggests a 
hardening of opinion along these lines, although the sub- 
sequent check has seen Lancashire Cotton ordinary weaken 
by Is. to 19s. 9d. 


* * * 


Company Chairmen on the War.—Few com- 
pany reports so far published really reflect the full impact 
of war. Most of them cover eleven months of “ near war ”’ 
and only one month of a state of war distinguished by 
disorganisation rather than hostilities. Chairmen’s remarks 
at recent meetings, however, have shed some light on war- 
time problems in different industries. Lord Greenwood, 
for example, informed Dorman Long shareholders last 
week that an organisation adaptable to wartime control of 
the steel industry already existed before September last. 
The Controller was now assisted by a staff of full-time 
officials loaned from iron and steel firms. Such control was 
doubtless comparatively easy to institute in an industry 
which has lent itself increasingly to central government 
in recent years. At the South Durham meeting, however, 
Mr Benjamin ‘Talbot was concerned with the adaptation of 
steel plant left idle for lack of civil contracts to wartime 
work. During last year the company’s productive capacity 
had been enlarged, and it was hoped that full advantage 
would be taken of these developments. The adaptation of 
the productive machine, even in certain sections of the 
steel industry, evidently cannot be accomplished in a few 
days. A contrasting experience is shown by 7. Brockhouse 
and Company, which, according to Mr J. T. Brockhouse, 
has experienced a rapid increase in armament work but 
without any diminution in civil contracts. An interesting 
example of indirect wartime activities is recorded by 
Raleigh Cycle, whose chairman, Sir Harold Bowden, re- 
ferred at last week’s meeting to the “‘ phenomenal” demand 
for bicycles which had developed since petrol was rationed. 
But a warning note on the probability of lower profit 
margins On new wartime products from even the most 
comprehensive and adaptable of plants was sounded by 
Sir Valentine Crittall at the Crittall Manufacturing meet- 
ing. In general, chairmen have adopted a cautious attitude 
on future prospects and have placed considerable em- 
phasis on the rising burden of taxation, on higher costs and 
on the need for adequate reserves for contingencies. This 
is true even of companies which may be described as 
“key ” concerns. It is difficult, for example, to measure the 
effect upon Tate and Lyle of the Ministry of Food’s con- 
trol of sugar distribution. According to Sir Leonard Lyle, 
the company had entered into particularly large contracts 
for sugar supplies before the war broke out. These have 
been put at the disposal of the Government, together with 
the company’s distributive organisation. 


* * * 


Brewers and Barley Rationing.—Last week rumour 
laid one more burden on the brewing share market. In 
addition to rising costs, increased excise duty and higher 
taxation, the fear spread through the market that supplies 
of barley were to be rationed to ensure adequate supplies 
of pig food. This story was not clothed with the respect- 
ability of any official announcement, but it caused general 
uneasiness, which was reflected in a severe setback in 
brewery shares last week. It has been answered by Sir G. L. 
Courthope at this week’s Ind Coope and Allsopp meeting. 
Barley prices are certainly high, but this is probably due 
toa large proportion of this year’s crop being still in the 
tick, owing to delay in threshing. Sir George did not rule 
out the possibility that the Government might interfere in 
the barley market to ensure adequate supplies of seed for 
creased sowing next spring, but he thought it unlikely 
that the Ministry of Agriculture would be easily prevailed 
upon to commandeer grain for pig keepers who were will- 
ing to pay 20s. or 25s. a quarter when farmers could obtain 
the present price of 70s. for good malting quality barley. 
Furthermore, brewing by-products provided valuable addi- 
tions to the supplies of feeding stuffs. Other brewery 
company chairmen have thrown doubt on last week’s scare. 
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At the meeting of Benskin’s Watford Brewery, Colonel 
W. H. Briggs referred to this season’s good crop of malt- 
ing barley, while the Hon, A. T. J. Fraser, addressing 
shareholders of Cornbrook Brewery, was more concerned 
with the relation of present prices to the fixed minimum 
price established within the last year. Indeed, the indica- 
tions are that brewery companies are reasonably placed at 
the moment for working stocks, though higher prices may 
have to be paid in the course of the coming year. 


* * * 


Chilean Nitrate Results—-.—Investment interest in 
the Chilean Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corporation is two- 
fold. By statute, the company guarantees the service of the 
old “‘ Cosach” debentures. By law, also, the company’s 
sales of nitrate (in which it has a monopoly in Chile) are 
regulated to control the profits distribution of the nitrate- 
producing companies. It must draw for at least 20 per cent. 
of total sales on excess stocks of nitrate accumulated before 
June, 1933, by the nitrate industry. For the year to June 
30th total sales of nitrate showed a slight decline at 
1,557,028 metric tons, compared with 1,578,108 in 
1937-38, while production advanced from 1,420,312 metric 
tons to 1,427,472 metric tons. But an improvement in 
exchange and clearing conditions helped to absorb in- 
creased wage costs, and net revenue rose by 20 per cent., 
from £2,265,351 to £2,726,687. The Government of Chile 
takes 25 per cent. of these net profits, or £681,672, the 
balance being divided between debenture interest and 
amortisation (largely created by conversion of “ Cosach” 
bonds) and the producing companies. Debenture service 
absorbs £749,475 and is well covered out of earnings of 
£2,045,015, while the producing companies receive the 
balance of £1,295,540, against £1,006,947. These satis- 
factory results are enhanced by the directors’ statement 
that surplus stocks created before June, 1933, should be 
liquidated during 1940-41, two years earlier than the 
previous estimate. Last year the value of pre-June, 1933, 
stocks fell by £1,055,528, compared with £1,088,610 dur- 
ing the course of the previous year, leaving a balance of 
£1,961,793 still to be realised. One of the producing com- 
panies, Lautaro Nitrate, which receives approximately 35 
per cent. of the net profits of Chilean Nitrate available for 
the producing companies, has also published its accounts 
for the year to June 30, 1939. Though its own sales quota 
fell slightly last year, the company has shared in the sell- 
ing organisation’s progress. Nitrate and iodine sales in- 
creased from £548,981 to £596,744 and total income from 
£588,641 to £641,165. Renewals reserve absorbs £131,545, 
against £124,233. Under the 1936 revenue scheme the 
company must pay a minimum non-cumulative rate of 
2 per cent. on bank loans, which are secured by the pre- 
June, 1933, nitrate stocks held by Chilean Nitrate, and 
makes repayment of principal each year out of its share of 
the latter company’s sales of such stocks. This interest 
payment ranks pari passu with the mortgage service, and 
absorbs £28,145 this year, against £35,071, while £385,357 
of principal is repaid, compared with £334,699 for the 
previous year, thus reducing the company’s debt to 
£1,156,567. At this rate of repayment the bank debt should 
be cleared by 1941-42. Under the same scheme, so long 
as any pre-June, 1933, stocks remain, the balance of profits 
is divided as between mortgage interest and amortisation in 
the ratio of 75 per cent. to 25 per cent. The three mort- 
gage issues receive a maximum non-cumulative 4 per cent. 
interest payment for the second year in succession. More- 
over, the company retired £331,301 of mortgage indebted- 
ness last year, compared with £317,762 the year before. 
The truly encouraging feature of the year’s results for the 
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equity shareholder, of course, is the expectation of Chilean 
Nitrate that old nitrate stocks should »e liquidated 
by 1940-41. After this has been accomplished the Lautaro 
ordinary shares are entitled to 20 per cent. of the balance 
of protits, subject to a minimum payment of 2 per cent. 
on the stocks and bonds. 


* * * 


—And Prospects.—War, however, has presented 
problems for the nitrate industry. The International 
Nitrogen Cartel was scrapped in September, and it has 
yet to be seen whether war will bring a sudden increase in 
the demand for nitrate or a more assiduous exploitation 
of synthetic materials. Old nitrate stocks may be more 
rapidly liquidated, but post-June, 1933, stocks held by 
Chilean Nitrate jumped last year from £587,563 to 
£994,728, and would thus already appear to discount a 
considerable expansion in demand. The company’s direc- 
tors take a cautious view of the future. Higher costs 
and in particular higher freight rates may cut into 
profits margins, while the dislocation of financial 
facilities in Europe has forced the company to seek 
accommodation in New York instead of London. Con- 
fidence is expressed in increased sales for the current year, 
however, and both nitrate and iodine production has been 
stepped up accordingly. A war of three years’ duration 
would finish in 1942-43. Should nitrate and iodine become 
real war equities, the significance of that date could hardly 
be lost on Lautaro ordinary shareholders with long 
memories. 


* * * 


Further Kaffir Dividends.—Dividend announce- 
ments from the Rand Mines-Central Mining and the 
Anglo-American groups have pleased the market no less 
than the earlier batch of declarations. Details of the 


announcements are set out below: — 
Dividends per share 
Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 


1938 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Rand Mines—Central Mining 

Rand Mines (5s.) 4/- | 4/- / 8/- 
City Deep (£1) 1/3 2/3 1/6 4/- 
Consol. Main Reef (£1)* ...... 2/6 | 3/- 6/- 
Crown Mines (103.) 9/ 9/6 
Durban R. Deep (10s.).......... 1/3 1/3 
E. Rand Prop. (10s.) ............ 1/9 1/9 
Geldenhuis Deep (£1) 3/- / 2/- 
Modder. B. Gold (5s.)........... Ws 2 f 
Modder. East (£1)* 3/6 f 
New Modder. Gold (10s.)* ... 
Nourse Mines (£1)* 
Rose Deep (£1) 
Transvaal Consol. (10s.) 
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Anglo-American Corp. 
Brakpan (5s.) 
Daggafontein (58.) ............... 
New Era Consol. (5s.) 
S. African Land (3s. 6d.) ...... 
Springs (5s.) 
West Springs 
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* Financial year ends June 30th 


Perhaps the best of all December Kaffir dividends is the 
City Deep final payment. Rapidly rising revenues per ton 
in the past few months had prepared investors for some 
increase, but the doubling of the December, 1938, declara- 
tion has exceeded forecasts. Mines in the Anglo-American 
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group are all paying higher rates for the year. The 
“ Sallies’” dividend for the first full year’s working has 
entirely satisfied the market. The finance company itself 
however, is postponing its dividend declaration untij 
profits can be ascertained, so that the two announcements 
can be made together. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week oy 
usual table of profit and loss accounts, appearing op 
page 492 contains results of 39 companies for which com. 
parable figures are available. Net profits of these com. 
panies amount to £2,264,000, against £2,052,000 a year 
ago. This is a rise of 10 per cent., and is the first increase 
of any size to appear for very many weeks. Actual results, 
however, are mixed, and the Alvis profits are an important 
factor in the increase. Aggregate net profits of 2,305 com. 
panies reporting in 1939 to date are £264,498,000, or just 
under 8 per cent. less than £287,003,000 earned by the 
same companies a year ago. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of this 
week s company meetings will be found from page 482 of 
this issue. Lord Wardington, having emphasised the im- 
portance of exports to this country in the present emer- 
gency, at the Bank of London and South America meeting, 
declared that the bank was ready to give advice and assis- 
tance in any trade drive with Latin American countries, 
‘The remarks of Sir George L. Courthope at the meeting of 
Ind Coope and Allsopp are discussed in a Company Note 
on page 475. Mr Edward S. Baron informed shareholders 
of Carreras that though the effect of the increased tobacco 
duty could not yet be estimated, the current year had 
made a good beginning. Shareholders of Avon India 
Rubber were informed by Sir H. E. Blain that last year’s 
record sales had been achieved largely through civil pro- 
duction but the Government was now placing large orders, 
which helped to create a record forward sales position. 
At the Cam and Motor Gold Mining meeting, Viscount 
Elibank declared that the directors saw no reason why a 
satisfactory dividend position should not be assured for 
many years to come. Depreciation of investments, de- 
clared Sir Dougal Malcolm, at the meeting of South 
West Africa Company, had necessitated a special reserve 
allocation of £150,000. Discussing the diamond market 
since September at the Consolidated African Selection 
Trust meeting, Mr A. Chester Beatty anticipated a satis- 
factory turnover in industrial stones next year. Viscount 
Elibank discussed revenue prospects in the current year 
at the London and Rhodesian Mining and Land meeting. 
Receipts should be little changed, subject to unforeseen 
occurrences, except perhaps for smaller operations in the 
sale of shares. Addressing shareholders of Malayan Tin 
Dredging, Mr C. V. Stephens declared that a mining lease 
for about 2,460 acres had been applied for from the 
Government, while at the Southern Malayan Tin Dred ging 
meeting Mr Stephens informed shareholders that the com- 
pany had applied for a lease for 500 acres. Discussing 
wartime conditions at the Woolwich Equitable Building 
Society meeting, Mr Fred Hoar declared that members’ 
mortgage repayments had been well maintained. At the 
meeting of Mexican Railway Company, Mr Vincent W. 
Yorke d'scussed the effect of the war and Mexican Govern- 
ment policy on the company’s prospects. Viscount Goschen 
informed shareholders of Nelson Financial Trust that 
sources of revenue hitherto dependable no longer existed. 
Viscount Greenwood pointed out at the Aerated Bread 
Company meeting that business was being developed in 
neutral and reception areas. At the 7. Samuel White 
Company meeting, Sir Archibald Mitchelson declared that 
capacity last year in the boat-building department had been 
doubled. Addressing shareholders of Mitchell Cotts and 
Company, Mr Alexander Hamilton enlarged on Govert- 
ment control of shipping freights in war. At the Castle- 
fields (Klang) Rubber Estate meeting Mr W. Arthur 
Addinsell anticipated improved net profits in the current 
year, despite higher costs and increased taxation. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: All dealings are for cash 


DuRING the past week the main features 
of the previous week have been re- 
peated, with the addition of a display 
of interest in copper shares. Business 
has sunk if anything to still lower levels 
on the approach of Christmas, and 
except for certain groups with a com- 
modity interest, movements in prices 
have been small and irregular. 


* 


There was too little activity in the 
gilt-edged market really to test prices, 
but where changed at all, the tendency 
was for quotations to harden. Gains 
ranged up to § on Tuesday, War Loan 
reaching 923. Home corporations re- 
mained steady and unexciting. Among 
Dominions stocks, dealings in the 
Australian 34 per cent. scrip opened at 
1 discount, and other loans lost ground 
slightly in sympathy. The scrip 
weakened a little more, while 
Dominions stocks in general tended to 
recover their equilibrium. In the foreign 
bond market, Japanese issues advanced, 
though South American issues were not 
so good. Among European securities, 
French Railway bonds were well sup- 
ported. In the absence of fresh news, or 
even hopes, interest in home rails 
slackened, and without the support that 
has sustained this market on and off for 
some weeks past, most prices receded. 
Movements, however, remained small. 
The lower Argentine wheat crop esti- 
mate affected Argentine rail issues 
adversely. 


The industrial market again lacked 
any decisive trend in prices, though 
textiles continued to be one of the most 
active groups. Iron and steel shares 
were uninteresting, though news of 
the Government’s locomotive orders 
brought support for a few of the lead- 
ing companies in the engineering sec- 
tion towards mid-week. There was some 
demand for shares of shipbuilding con- 
cerns. Aircraft and motor issues were 
dull on the whole, and Fairey reacted on 
the reduced dividend. Excellent Lan- 
cashire Cotton figures gave still further 
impetus to the advance in textile shares. 
But towards mid-week profit-taking 
caused some hesitation in textile and in 
rayon shares. With occasional excep- 
tions, brewerics were inclined to sag. 
Among tobicco shares, __ British- 
American Tobacco were uncertain 
pending the delayed dividend declara- 
tion. There were few important move- 
Ments in the provision and catering or 
Stores groups. In the miscellaneous 
section, higher base metal prices 
assisted Imperial Smelting. 

+ 


Among oil shares, Royal Dutch have 
been a feature this week, with the price 
well maintained in mid-week on grow- 
ing optimism regarding dividend pros- 
pects. Other leading issues have been 
quiet. Rubber shares have enjoyed some 
Public support and a firm tone has been 
assisted by the current price of the com- 
modity. Tea shares were dull this week. 


* 

Base metals were agvin the feature in 
the mining market this week, but turn- 
Over has been affected by pre-holiday 
sentiment. Leading producing Kaffirs 
femained firm on last week’s dividend 


announcements, prices ruling quietly 
steady in mid-week. On Tuesday, Rand 
Mines and Union Corporation led a 
slight upward movement among finance 
shares, Developing issues have been 
neglected. Rhodesian coppers advanced 
in decisive fashion after the week-end, 
but mild profit-taking caused no more 
than a fractional setback in some issues. 
Tin shares, however, failed to live up to 
their recent record and prices eased in 
quiet trading. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 


INDICATORS 
| | Security Indices 
| | Corres. | 
| Total _~ - 
1939 | Day 
| Bargains? § 7938 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| shares* |  int.t 
Dec. 15 4,265 5,755 74:8 117-5 
so 18 4,764 5,535 | 749 117°3 
” 19 «3,575 4,510 | 744 | 1173 
” 20 3,209 4095 | 745 | 117-2 
1939 | 
High... | s+ = | 88-0 | 123-5 
| Mar. 10 | Jan. 3 
Low ... ine | 66-4 | 109-6 
j | Sep. 26 | Oct. 4 


+ Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. * July 1 
1935 = 100. t 1938 — 100. 


New York 


AFTER the week-end, Wall Street opened 
in more cheerful mood than for some 
time past. A setback in motor issues 
after an early advance, however, re- 
versed the trend. Dealers were inclined 
to hold off the market owing to the con- 
fusing near-term trade outlook and re- 
newed firmness in the commodities was 
ignored. Copper shares were in demand, 
however, and the setback in steel mill 
activity had little effect on steel issues. 
Later in the week, liquidations for taxa- 
tion purposes were offset by bargain 
hunting at the lower levels and prices 
were little changed. The American Iron 
and Steel Institute estimates steel mill 
activity at 90 per cent. of capacity this 
week, against 91.2 per cent. last week. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


Dec Dec. Dec. Dec. 

14, 20, 14, 20, 

1939 1939 , 1939 1939 
1. Rails and {Shell Union... 12!, 121, 
Transport | Socony Vac.... 1154 115g 
Atchison 2419 2312/Stan. Oil Cal. 2434 245, 


Balt. & Ohio... 573 55g/Stan. Oil N.J. 4254 4234 
Ches. & Ohio 405, 3953 | Texas Saisie 43 43 
G.N. Ry. Pf. 277g 2614) 

Illinois Cent... 131g 123g,4- Manufacturing 


N.Y. Central 1854 1813) Briggs sesocsees 221g 21ig 
Northe-n Pac. 9 8°8| Chrysler ...... 887g 891, 
Pennsylv.R. 2254 2214/Gen. Motors 5373 54 


Southern Pac. 15 434 Res ae 733, 221 
Southern Rly. 201g 195g/ —— Tal, Bole 
Jnion Pac... 96 96 |Tinited Airche * 
Union United Aircft. 4514 4554 
2. Utilities and Allied Chem. 177 179 
Communications | Dupont .. 1791417914 
Am. W’works 1114 10 |Gen. Electric 395g 40ig 
Con. Edison 29's 30 | West’hse Elec 112! 1161, 
Col. Gas& El. 61g 6 |AmericanCan112 112 
N. American 22 213,| Caterpillar 5714 5554 
Pac. Gas & El. 3234 323,|/Int. Harvester 611 61!ox 
Pub Serv N.J. 391g 397g/Johns Manvle 75 7312 
United Corp. 23g + 214/Corn Prods... 61 12 625g 
Un. GasImp. 145g 1414\J I Case & Co. 7210 71 
Amer. Tel. 16814x169 |Glidden .. 1714 17 
Inter.Tel.For. 4 372|Celanese of A 28lo0 29 
Westn. Union 2612 2534|Eastm’n Kdk 167 16512 
papas 51g 53.) aren i 33 3258 
‘ . ro 2 
3. Extractive and . ow 11% 


| 
i Metal ; » te |5. Retail Trade, etc. 


Republic St... 2312 2319| Sears Roebck 8214 87%4 


USS. Stee 81, 67 | Woolworth ... 377g 3714 
"= nd 231 235g| Nat. Dairy ... 1534 16 
Am. Smelting 51 P 5114! Am. Tob. B. 83 8312 
Anaconda ... 3059 311q| Nat. Distillers 2312 225 
Cerro de Pas. 3812 37!9| > 

Int. Nickel ... 36 3614|°° "inance 

Kennecott ... 38 3814)/Comcl. Credit 451g 4575 


U.S. Smelt... 6214 6254;Com. Inv. Tr. 515g 511g 


ToTaL DEALINGS IN NEw YorK 


Stock Exchange 
1939 oe ee ae Pee 

Shares Bonds 

000’s $000’s 

December 14 ..... oe 890 8,320 
2 3S cccee eee 700 7,230 

as BO cidtaenann 340 3,100 

9 0 siioss 720 7,830 

ee jects 750 8,030 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 23, 1939 — versions Money 
To the Public ...... Nil ina fa 
lo Shareholders ... Nil aie Nil 
ByS.E.Introduction Nil a Nil 
By PermissiontoDeal 129,116 405,222 
Savings Certs., week 

to Dec. 16, 1939 4,550,000 4,550,000 
3%, Defence Bonds 

sales, week to 

Dec. 16, 1939 ... 6,800,000 6,800,000 

Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1939 (New Basis)... 161,307,387 134,222,693 
1938 (New Basis)... 296,251,907 271,690,083 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 108,645,554 82,656,723 
1938 (Old Basis) ... 203,686,595 180,105,586 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Fmp. Foreign 
— ex Y aan — 
1939 (New Basis) 106,509,173 25,467,788 2,245,732 
1938 (New Basis) 212,311,409 53,683,402 5,695,272 
1939 (Old Basis) 66,496,632 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 152,986,332 24,299,182 2,820,072 


Year to date 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Year tojdate Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 77,572,895 8,831,629 47,818,169 
1938 (New Basis) 147,191,726 21,795,937 102,702,420 
1939 (Old Basis) 69,808,921 2,688,459 10,159,343 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,348,169 12,754,505 37,002,912 


~ 

Notr.—*‘ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


BY TENDER 


Ulster Treasury Bills.—The Ulster 
Government, on December 19th, received 
tenders for three months’ Treasury bills 
for £600,000. Total of £4,500,000 was 
applied for and £600,000 allotted. Mini- 
mum price accepted was £99 13s. 10d. 
and 50 per cent. of applications were 
allotted at that price. Average rate of 
discount was {£1 4s. 8-8ld. per cent. per 
annum. 


RESULTS OF ISSUES 


Australia (Commonwealth of).— 
Underwriters of the 3} per cent. Loan 
1942-44, issued at 99, were left with 62 per 
cent. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Both LEEDS AND WAKEFIELD 
BREWERIES and NEWCASTLE 
BREWERIES are maintaining their former 
dividends. Total profits are higher, but 
in the latter case, taxation more than 
absorbs the increase. Use of the company’s 
resources on Government work has con- 
verted the 1937-38 loss of £64,950 of 
ALVIS, LTD., into a total profit of 
£73,014. The full report of H.M. 
HOBSON AIRCRAFT confirms the 
satisfactory nature of the preliminary 
statement. Further progress (owing in 
part to a remunerative acquisition) is 
reported by SCOTTISH MOTOR 
TRACTION, whose net profits are 
£378,880, against £292,430. BRITISH 


(Continued on page 478) 
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Industry and Trade 


Control of Steel Imports.—Further measures were 
taken this month to bring the organisation of the iron and 
steel industry into line with war conditions. First, the 
import duties originally imposed to protect the industry 
in this country against foreign competition had become 
anomalous as a result of the war. Not only are prices on 
the international market substantially higher than in this 
country, but wartime exigencies require the supplementing 
of home production by imports. The duties were therefore 
abolished on December Sth. A further step was taken 
on December 18th, when a licensing system was intro- 
duced for the imports of iron and steel as well as of many 
of the raw materials required by the industry. The control 
of imports is, of course, essential, for it will enable the 
Government to regulate purchases in accordance with 
necds and to exercise some influence over prices and over 
the sources of supply. Incidentally, this measure should 
also tend to prevent speculation. The licences are being 
issued by the Import Licensing Department of the Board 
of Trade on the recommendation of the Iron and Steel 
Control of the Ministry of Supply. By vesting ultimate 
authority in the Board of Trade it will be possible to 
regulate imports with reference to considerations other 
than those of the immediate concern of the Ministry of 
Supply. Care is to be taken, however, not to disturb 
arrangements between individual importers and exporters 
by allowing imports to pass through the normal trade 
channels as far as is practicable. 


* * . 
Industrial Development in 1938.—The Survey of 


Industrial Development, 1938, published this week (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 6d.), contains a concise account of the 


number and nature of factorics opened and closed. The 
number of new factories opened declined from 522 ip 
1937 to 414 in 1938, while factory extensions also fell, from 
178 to 145. During the same period the number of fac. 
tories closed rose from 362 to 432. The explanation of 
these developments is to be found largely in the recession 
of business activity early in 1938. The location of the new 
factories opened and of those closed in the past year is 
shown below : — 


New Factory __ Factories 
factories extensions closed 
S. and S.W. England .. 12 7 4 
Greater London ............ 168 44 191 
Wales and Monmouth ... 23 2 11 
Ne eee cnidbunpea ne 58 39 61 
Eastern Counties ......... 5 3 S 
BE IN aesscinssecs 77 24 94 
Pe I cncvcecccssenes 50 23 44 
Re ge pe 21 19 


| 
los 


OED . -cpcvancess 414 45 432 


— 


Greater London, it will be seen, combined to attract the 
biggest number of new factories, but it also led in the 
number of iactories closed. An attempt has been made to 
obtain information concerning the location of the new 
factories. Convenience of premises was given as the reason 
for the location of no less than 182 of the 305 new factories 
for which information was available. A further analysis 
of 110 of these factories showed that as many as 59 of 
them are located in Greater London. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in November.—The table opposite 
summarises the total foreign trade of Britain in November, 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 477) 


VACUUM CLEANER have had a severe 
setback, and the dividend is reduced from 
40 to 12} per cent. HAY’S WHARF net 
profits have advanced substantially from 
£139,836 to £188,618, and the rise in 
dividend is less than earnings would 
justify. Total profits of R. HOOD 
HAGGIE AND SON are £81,605, 
against £63,514, though taxation provision 
takes most of the increase. RONEO, 
LTD:, report a moderate advance in total 
profits, and are paying 11} against 10 per 
cent. 

Olympia, Ltd.—Original resolutions 
will not be put to the adjourned meeting 
on December 27th. The Association of 
Investment Trusts has suggested appoint- 
ment of a committee, and a_ shorter 
moratorium period (with power to com- 
mittee to extend). Proposals will be put 
to a further meeting. 


Transvaal Working Profit, Novem- 
ber.—Total estimated working profit of 
gold mines of the Witwatersrand for 
November, 1939, amounted to £3,093,403, 
compared with £3,090,543 for October. 


Foster Clark, Ltd.—The profits analysis 
in The Economist of December 2, 1939, on 
page 359, showed this company’s net 
profits for the 52 weeks to September 13, 
1939, as £75,634, against £80,816 for 
1937-38. The former figure, however, 
excluded £13,764 profit on sales of 
investments, but the 1937-38 figure 
included £11,480 such profit. On a 
comparable basis, excluding profit from 
sales of investments, the 1938-39 net 
profits should be £75,634, against £69,336 
for 1937-38. 


Lena Goldfields.—Dividend for year 
to September 30, 1939, is 6% per cent. 
tax free (first payment since payment of 
1} roubles per share tax free in 1916). 






























Investments at cost less reserve stand at 
£57,235 (£42,721); market value is 
£52,214 (£41,778). Balance outstanding 
from U.S.S.R. Government, £2,025,000. 


Union-Castle Mail Steamship Com- 
pany.—Owing to war, and as rate of 
hire on requisitioned vessels is not yet 
determined, it has been decided to 
postpone for the present payment of the 
dividend on the £2,500,000 6 per cent. 
“A” cumulative £1 preference shares, 
due January 1, 1940. Dividend on 24,000 
44 per cent. £10 preference shares, due 
the same date, will be paid. 


Bank of Montreal.—Profits year to 
October 31, 1939, $3,462,446 ($3,398,391). 
Dividend 8 per cent. as before. To bank 
premises, $500,000 ($500,000). Carry 
forward, $1,265,700 ($1,183,254). Total 
assets, $1,025,508,367 ($874,255,828). 


Universal Asbestos Manufacturing 
Company.—Ordinary dividend raised 
from 25 to 30 per cent. for year to 
October 31, 1939. Profits, after fees, 
N.D.C. and E.P.T., £129,017 (£67,197). 
Income tax, £49,750 (£19,000). To reserve, 
£25,000 (£10,000). Carry forward, £51,058 
(£20,641). 


Gold Coast Selection Trust.—Total 
income year to March 31, 1939, £374,183 
(£190,997). Dividends and interest, 
£294,091 (£172,589). Profit on sale of 
investments, £69,218 (£18,408); also 
£10,874 profit on sale of property. Net 
profits, before tax, £366,367 (£172,861). 
To tax, £78,552 (£42,987). Tax free 
ordinary dividend raised from 10 to 15 per 
cent. To directors’ additional remunera- 
tion, £10,000. Carry forward, £269,189 
(£103,874). An interim of 10 per cent. 
has been declared in respect of 1939-40, 


Marlu Gold Mining Areas.—For year 
to July 31, 1939, profit earned was £531,343 
after £92,622 for depreciation and develop- 
ment. For previous year credit balance 





was £529,396. Development expenditure 
£53,883 written off share premium account, 
and depreciation £70,408 from profit and 
loss. Total dividends 25 per cent. tax free 
against 25 per cent. less tax. To taxation, 
£100,000 (£149,500). Carry forward, 
£23,749 (£102,405). An interim of 10 per 
cent. less tax has been declared in respect 
of 1939-40. 


Henekeys, Ltd.—For year to October 
16, 1939, final ordinary dividend is 8 per 
cent. plus bonus t per cent., both less tax 
at 7s. As tax was deducted at 5s. 6d. from 
the 7 per cent. interim, total dividend is 
equal to 16.8 against 17} per cent. Net 
profit £50,165 (£53,206). This year’s 
a is struck after nearly £1,800 for 
A.R.P. 


Fairey Aviation Company.—Net 
profits, after tax, year to September 30, 
1939, £248,122 (£260,125). The dividend 
remains at 12} per cent. tax free, but there 
is no bonus, which had been 2} per cent. 
tax free. 


Jones (R. E.). — Profits year to 
October 31, 1939, £26,048 (£43,409). No 
dividend on ordinary shares, against 5 per 
cent. To income tax and N.D.C., £4,965 
(£3,109). To property reserve, £15,000 
(£15,000). Carry forward, £13,373 
(£8,446). 


Central Wagon Company.—Trading 
profit year to September 30, 1939, 
£114,397 (£97,793). To tax provision, 
£40,000 (£22,000). Net profit, £72,611 
(£72,323). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 10 per cent. To reserve, £35,000 
(same). Carry forward, £12,100 (£8,114). 


De Beers Consolidated Mines.—The 
directors announce that the company is 
ceasing mining and washing operations at 
the Bultfontein mine until further notice. 
The present operations at the \,/esselton 
mine are to be continued. 


(Continued on page 494) 
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found on page 494. The recovery in the value of imports 
compared with October was spread over most of the major 
groups, and compared with November, 1938, imports of 
cotton were up by £4.3 millions, and imports of meat, 


—_—__ 


U.K. IMporTS AND Exports (£’000) 


| 1937 





| Change between 
| | 1938 | 1939 | "1938 and 1939 
— | 
| { | Per 
November | | } cent. 
ree 97,268 | 77,974 | 83,988 |+ 6,014 + 7:7 
British Exports ...........00000 45,183 | 42,923 | 37,360 |— 5,563 |—13-0 
RE-EXPOFtS 22... cece ecee cece eee eees 5,306 5,114 2,745 |— 2,369 |—-46°3 
Re 50,489 | 48,037 | 40,105 |— 7,932 |—16°5 
Excess of Imports over Exports | 46,779 | 29,937 | 43,883 |+ 13,946 | +46°6 
Transhipments under Bond ... 3,406 | 3,106 3,366 | + 259 1+ 8:4 
Eleven Months ended November | 
I cccsosecdennsosser 935,723 | 846,982 | 800,896 |— 46,086 |— 5:4 
British Exports ..........ce.seeee 477,980 | 432,001 | 398,687 |— 33,314 |— 7:7 
SEED: a casnccdeshsccegecsssces 70,224 | 56,809 | 43,429 13,379 |—23°6 
Total Exports .........0essereeeeee 548,204 | 488,809 | 442,116 — 46,693 |— 9°6 
Excess of Imports over Exports | 387,519 | 358,173 | 358,780 |+ 607 |+ 25 


Transhipments under Bond... | 34,385 | 29,756 | 27,572 yy 2,185 |—- 9 
' { 


beverages, non-ferrous ores and scrap, oil seeds and nuts, 
iron and steel manufactures, vehicles and manufactured 
oils and resins were also higher. Exports of coal and textile 
goods were also valued higher in November than a year 
ago, but allowance must here be made not only for the 
rise in prices (which has also influenced the increase in the 
value of imports) but also for the goods which were held up 
in September and October by the introduction of controls. 


* * * 


Higher Metal Prices.—The Ministry of Supply 
has taken bold steps to adjust British metal prices. A week 
ago it unpegged the tin price; now it has decided to 
raise the maximum prices of copper, lead and spelter from 
December 18th. Electrolytic copper is now fixed at {62 per 
ton free to buyers’ premises against £51 c.i.f. since the 
outbreak of war. Lead, which was stabilised at £17 5s. 
per ton ex warehouse and ex duty (7s. 6d. per ton), is now 
quoted at £25 duty paid delivered to buyers’ premises, 
while the price of spelter was increased from £15 12s. 6d. 
per ton ex warehouse and ex duty (30s. per ton) to £25 15s. 
per ton duty paid delivered to buyers’ premises. ‘The new 
prices can be justified, as they still remain below the prices 
paid outside this country. Unlike last week’s unpegging of 
the tin price, the increase in the maximum prices for 
copper, lead and spelter does not mean increased trading 
facilities. As before, every order must be licensed and the 
new maximum prices are fixed and not variable ones, so 
that there is still no possibility of a resumption of deal- 
ings on the London Metal Exchange. Export licences for 
copper, lead and spelter are at present not granted in this 
country. Foreign buyers, therefore, will not be affected 
by the adjustment in British maximum prices. On the 
other hand, the British bulk buying purchases in the 
Empire have dislocated the international metal trade to 
some extent, a fact which is likely to make itself felt in 
prices after the present abnormal international re-stocking 
demand has come to an end. On the international copper 
market this dislocation is very marked, as the world’s 
potential output is in excess of requirements, and certain 
producing countries, such as Chile, have lost their British 
orders. 


* * * 


Imports of Oils and Fats.—On page 349 of 
The Economist of December 2nd we discussed the rela- 
tive importance in international trade of the principal oils 
and fats. The leading imnorters of oils and fats are 
naturally the highly industrialised cou-tries of the world, 
i.e. Britain, Germany and the United States. Britain and 
the United States are also exporters of manufactured 
fats. The second most important group of oil and fat 
importers includes France, Belgiu~. Denmark and 
Holland. In this group, however. Denmark is a net 


exporter of fats because of her large exports of butter. 


while the detailed figures of individual classes will be | The following table shows the trade of the leading import 
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countries : — 


‘TRADE IN OILS AND FatTs* 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


(a) Total Imports and Exports 





| Vegetable, Whale & Fish Oils 


Butter, Lard and Tallow 


Imports | 
} 


Exports Imports | Exports 


aT tra 


Average. 1938 Average! 193g Average: 938 average 1938 





|1935-37 /1935-37| 1935-37 [1935 
{ { i i 
} | j | 
oes bu | g96 |1,028 | 135 | 106 | 547 | 571 s | 30 
; (929 «33:| «698 | «125 | 133 —— F 
7 i Bins 5 0-6 57 | 9% 
1607 | 90 | 94 | 3 4 12 | il 
113824 | 28 |S ee ee 
1155 | 82 | 64 | O-4 1 | 154 | 166 
| 383 | 258 | 237 | il 7 64 | 61 





(b) Excess of Imports over Exports of Oils and Fats in 1938 


| 
| Total Imports Total Exports a Surplus 
1,599 136 1,463 
1,062 | 25 } 1,037 
818 129 | 689 
6ll 105 506 
141 } 28 113 
156 230 74t 
390 | 298 92 





i 


* For purposes of comparison oilseeds have been taken at their oil equivalent. 


t Export surpius. $ Old Reich. 


The largest exporter of manufactured oils and fats is 
Holland, followed closely by Denmark, which is actually 
an exporter on balance. Britain has the largest import 
surplus, followed by Germany, the United States and 
France. Imports consist chiefly of vegetable and marine 
fats, though Britain is also a large importer of butter and 
lard. ‘Lhe bulk of the imports of vegetable fats consists of 
oilseeds. This indicates that these countries have a highly 
developed oil-crushing industry. Their exports are thus 
mainly processed vegetable oils. The greater part of the 
United States shipments consists, however, of lard, and 
the greater part of Denmark’s shipments of butter. 
Holland is the leading exporter of processed vegetable 
oils. 


* * * 


Speculation in Textiles.—The price of raw jute 
has about doubled in the last two months; after some weeks 
of comparative stability early in the war, native first 
marks, which were quoted at £20 10s. per ton c.i-f. in 
August and at about £25 per ton in September, rose to 
£52 per ton at the end of November. Since then the 
market has suffered a relapse, but the price of jute is still 
out of all proportion to its cost to the growers. The main 
reason for this phenomenal rise is the wild speculation in 
Calcutta, which in turn is due to the large orders for sand- 
bags placed both in Calcutta and Dundee, and to the reali- 
sation that the British Government did not intend to control 
jute prices. These orders are, it is believed, based on 
costs, plus a percentage profit, so that manufacturers have 
no inducement to resist the advancing price level, There 
seems, however, no reason why the Indian and British 
Governments could not agree on a form of bulk purchase 
of Indian jute at a fixed price for the duration of the war, 
on the lines of purchases made from other Dominions, and 
prices for sandbags could be adjusted accordingly. A 
similar outburst of speculation has taken place in cotton on 
the Alexandria and Bombay exchanges. At Alexandria, 
for instance, Giza 7, f.g.f. rose slowly from 11.63 dollars 
per caniar on September Ist to 14.91 dollars on Novem- 
ber 30th, since when the price has been forced up to nearly 
19 dollars. As a result of this rise, trading in cotton and 
yarns at Liverpool has been much hindered. and the Liver- 
pool Cotton Association has now instructed its members 
to limit transaction in cotton futures to clients already on 
their hooks. The Egyptian Minister of Finance has also 
assumed by decree control over the internal condwct of the 
Alexandria exchanges and has mod‘fied the regulations 
concerning local “ on-call ” trading. The American subsidy 
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on cotton exports has also been cut by three successive 
stages from 14 cents to } cent per Ib. If these steps do not 
succeed in stopping unnecessary and harmful speculation, 
it is to be hoped that the Governments concerned will not 
shrink from more severe measures. 


* * * 


Supplies of Softwoods.—The main task of the Timber 
Control is to acquire sufficient supplies of the softwoods 
formerly drawn from the Baltic and Scandinavian countries. 
This type of timber, mainly pine (redwood) and fir (white- 
wood), is extensively used in construction work of all kinds, 
whether building or A.R.P. defence work. Polish and Fin- 
nish timber has been very difficult to secure since the 
outbreak of war, but the Control has now received large 
quantities of the Russian timber which is to be exchanged 
against rubber, and this has materially eased the scarcity. 
Further quantities of softwoods are being drawn from 
Canada; Canadian exports to Britain of this type of timber 
may amount to as much as 500,000 standards during the 
current year, which represents about 25 to 30 per cent. of 
the normal peace-time consumption. These supplies, 
together with Russian shipments, will meet the most urgent 
demands for softwoods, and unlimited quantities of other 
types of timber will be available from North America. 


* * * 


The Christmas Turkey.—lIf international trade 
does indeed provide a stimulus towards international good 
feeling, the turkey for the British Christmas has much to 
its credit. In 1938 Britain imported turkeys from Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Poland, Lithuania, France, Argentina and 
Uruguay; even Eire supplied turkeys, dead or alive, to the 
British, together with thoroughbred horses, cattle, and the 
I.R.A. But the British are not so unenterprising as to leave 
the turkey trade entirely in foreign hands. There were 
some 1.4 million turkeys in the United Kingdom in June, 
1938, of which probably three-quarters had but six months 
more of life. The supply of turkeys for last Christmas may 
be summarised thus : — 


Home grown 
Imported, dead,* 170,000 cwt. at 8 turkeys to 1 cwt...... 
is cnc ienbnenchiesens 376,000 
Central Europe 
S. America 
Imported, alivet 


* Imports in November and December. t Estimated. 


The turkeys recorded as being imported alive came from 
Eire and the majority walked or were otherwise trans- 
ported across the land boundary into Northern Ireland, 
possibly to obtain there the final layer of flesh. Northern 
Ireland had, according to the June, 1938, census, one-third 
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of all the turkeys in the United Kingdom; Norfolk hag 
6.3 per cent. and Devon 3.6 per cent., while turkeys were 
bred in small numbers in practically every county in Eng. 
land and Wales. The census held in June, 1939, revealed 
a fall of 11 per cent. in the number of turkeys in the United 
Kingdom, but it is believed that imports from Eire and 
Central Europe will be almost normal in size, so that the 
Christmas turkey is still available at a moderate price. 


* 


Land Settlement.—Land settlement was boosted in 
1934 and 1935 as a solution for the problem of the middle- 
aged men in the distressed areas who had been so long 
without work that they had become unemployable. The 
Land Settlement Association was formed to try out a small 
scheme for about 1,000 families from Durham, Tyneside 
and West Cumberland; later, under pressure from the 
Commissioner for Special Areas, the Association enlarged 
its plans to include twice that number, and in 1936 and 
1937 it bought some 11,000 acres of agricultural land in 
the Midlands and South of England. By July, 1939, it had 
formed 1,500 holdings, on which were settled only 700 
families; each group of holdings was linked to a central 
agency which undertook the purchase of supplies and the 
marketing of produce. The committee of enquiry which 
was appointed last year and whose report* has just been 
published points out that the Association was handicapped 
in its work, firstly by the sudden enlargement of its plans, 
secondly by the haste urged upon it from outside, and 
thirdly by the trade revival, which led to a rapid fall in 
the number of applicants. But, even allowing for these 
difficulties, the results obtained by the Association reaffirm 
the lessons learned after the Great War—that as a means 
of solving unemployment, land settlement on a large scale 
is costly and uncertain. It is uncertain because, even when 
would-be settlers are carefully chosen, a number will be 
unable to adapt themselves to the move to another district 
and to the completely different type of life. In fact, nearly 
half of the men who went for training to the Association’s 
estates had returned home before April, 1939. The capital 
cost of training and of equipping a small holding worked 
out at £1,000-£2,000; if the settler has to repay this sum, 
he starts with an intolerable load of debt. The small and 
localised schemes run by the Durham County Council and 
the Welsh Land Settlement Association have been more 
successful, partly because capital costs were lower and 
partly because these settlers were not moved out of their 
own districts. Even for these, the number of applicants has 
not been large. The land hunger of the urban population 
is, in fact, largely a myth of the economic reformer and 
of the industrial magnate who can find no other solution 
for the wreckage left by the collapse of local trades. 


* Report of the Committee of Enquiry into Land Settlement.’ 
Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 


, 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


and in some sections it is hard to main- 


Coal 


THE accumulated stocks of household 
coal in many districts have been re- 
duced by the increased demand caused 
by the colder weather. Business in all 
ther sections, including export mar- 
kets, continues at recent levels, though 
transport difficulties are increasing. 


* 


Sheffield.— The market is firm all 
round. Household, industrial, locomo- 
tive and gas fuels are all in demand, 
though smalls are readily available for 
both inland and export trade. Business 
in coke is very active, the price of blast- 
furnace qualities being Ss. a ton higher 


under the sliding scale arrangement in 
relation to pig iron. 
* 


Glasgow.— Apart from the uncer- 
tainties arising from the Russo-Finnish 
conflict, the German stoppage of 
neutral vessels and offerings of Polish 
coal, the market position is good. The 
larger production is readily absorbed, 
and with the year-end stoppage 
approaching buying has recently in- 
creased and pit-head stocks have been 
steadily reduced. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—-Inquiry and 
forward bookings on export account 
are good, but the current position is 
made difficult by transport problems 


tain regular working. There is a good 
home demand for Northumberland 
steam and Durham manufacturing 
coals, but gas and bunker classes are 
plentiful. 


* 


Cardiff. Work has been inter- 
rupted at some of the collieries by a 
temporary scarcity of wagons and de- 
layed shipping movements. Representa- 
tions have been made to the Board of 
Trade on the strain imposed on the 
available transport facilities by the 
diversion of road and coasting traffic to 
the railways. Production, however, is 
higher than in the closing weeks of 1938 


(Continued on page 488) 
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FRANCE 


LAND OF FREEDOM 


produces delicious alcohols. The whole welll 


knows Cognac and Armagnac, derived from 
distilling the remarkable wines which are only 


made in France. 


FRENCH 


COGNAC 


and 


ARMAGNAC 


will always give you entire satisfaction, dry, with 
soda or in cocktails. They never fail to comfort 


and exhilarate you, and are pleasing to your guests. 


French Cognac and Armagnac are 


PRODUCTS OF 


QUALITY 
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BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, 
LIMITED 


SOLIDITY OF THE INSTITUTION 


BRITAIN’S OPPORTUNITY IN LATIN AMERICA 


The seventy-seventh ordinary meeting of the Bank of London 
and South America, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, in 
London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Wardington (the chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: —Within the lifetime of most of us here, Great 
Britai: is now engaged in a second major European war, with all 
its inevitable suffering and sacrifices. Amid these troubles, however, 
we are fortified by the knowledge that Britain and her allies are 
endeavouring to rid the world of elements which have for too long 
militated against the quiet confidence and normal conduct of both 
personal and business life. Britain’s determination, despite the 
sacrifices involved, is to achieve a real settlement of Europe's 
problems which would, I venture to think, be the signal for a true 
economic recovery. Meanwhile, it becomes increasingly evident 
that the struggle is more and more a test of economic strength, in 
which the Allies have the undoubted advantage. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


The ultimate source from which Great Britain draws the major 
part of her economic strength is her export trade, and the expression 
that “ Great Britain must export or die” loses nothing in value by 
constant repetition. Up to the end of August last British exports 
were at about the same level as in 1938. For the two months 
September and October, however, there was a decline of as much 
as 43 per cent. compared with the corresponding months of last 
year. Latest information, however, is to the effect that exports for 
November were brought up to the level of those of the last pre- 
war month. If our export trade is so mecessary in peace-time, its 
maintenance and expansion during a war period is even more 
essential in order to provide the foreign currency to pay for our 
enormous purchases of foodstuffs, etc., from abroad and so avoid 
dangerous depletion of our gold reserves and foreign assets. Britain’s 
recent decision to seize Germany's exports in addition to enforcing 
the contraband system in respect of imports into Germany will cut 
that country off from oversea markets, so that a unique opportunity 
presents itself for the necessary expansion of British oversea trade. 
It so happens that Latin America has provided one of the largest 
markets for German goods, and I have been at some pains at our 
last few annual meetings to stress the manner in which German 
trade, conducted on a “ compensation” or barter basis, often sup- 
ported by German subsidies, has proved so inimical to British 
trade. 

In most South American countries the difficulties of the past few 
years have led to official control of importation as well as of the 
foreign exchange markets, and the outbreak of the European war 
found many of the republics restricting imports in an effort to 
restore or increase their favourable balance of trade. In varying 
degree, however, this policy is now being reversed in view of the 
difficulties of obtaining goods from Europe, whilst, should the 
European war be prolonged, the purchasing power of the South 
American countries should improve through the greater demand 
and higher prices for primary commodities and the consequent 
general improvement of the exchange position. 


RECAPTURING LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS 


The moment, therefore, appears opportune for a British sales 
campaign in the Latin American countries, and particularly in those 
countries where the blockade of Germany will leave the largest gap 
in imports, although, in the present phase of reciprocal trading, 
Britain must on her part endeavour to increase purchases of South 
and Central American products. Moreover, whilst there still con- 
tinues preference for British goods in Latin America, our prices and 
credit terms must be competitive, and our sales methods as modern 
as those of other supplying countries. It is already evident that, 
in seeking to recapture Latin American markets, Britain will be faced 
with keen competition from neutral countries, and particularly the 
United States. Already the Washington Government has shown 
much activity in concluding trade agreements with the various Latin 


American countries as well as arranging trading credits through 
the export-import bank, so that business between North and South 
America has quite recently shown a fairly important increase, 

I do not pretend that the task of winning back our markets jp 
Latin America will be easy. This bank, however, is ever ready, 
as in the past, to place its assistance and advice unreservedly at the 
disposal of British trading circles seeking information as to outlets 
in those markets. 

As the European war broke out as recently as September, its 
effects upon our working and upon the economic conditions in the 
countries where we are established were naturally not apparent to 
any marked degree during the period covered by our accounts, 
Largely due to the depressed prices of commodities, the value of 
oversea trade continued generally at a low level. Banking business 
continued very competitive, with interest and commission rates at 
low levels, whilst the burdens connected with restrictions upon 
foreign exchange dealings and the movement of funds, impon 
regulations, etc., still had to be borne. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The various items in the balance sheet total £81,000,000, the 
highest figure recorded during the seventy-seven years that your 
bank has been in existence. 

The business of the bank continues to run on smooth lines, A 
very liquid position is shown, and the solidity of the institution 
needs no better demonstration than the fact that public confidence 
in it, despite the war, has remained firm, as evidenced by the increase 
in deposits. This, indeed, is gratifying to us all. 

The gross profit brought in is £1,905,797, and there is an avail- 
able balance for distribution of £645,762, as against £635,467 a 
year ago. This increase of £10,286 will, I am sure, be considered 
satisfactory in view of the conditions that prevailed during the period 
under review. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 3 per cent., making 5 
per cent. for the year, subject to income tax and the allocation of 
£270,000 to contingency reserve. 

So far as the prospects of our business are concerned, we may 
count ourselves fortunate that our assets are principally in neutnl 
countries far removed from the war zone, but as a British institution 
we shall have to bear our share of the heavy burden of increased 
taxation which we may expect to be our general lot for as far as can 
be seen ahead. Apart from considerations of this nature, however, ! 
feel that the Bank of London and South America can fill an impor 
tant réle in the national war effort by promoting and assisting the 
interchange of goods with South and Central America. Already the 
number of collections passing through our bills department is on th 
increase, and recent advices from our branches indicate that British 
firms out there are doing their utmost to secure orders. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With regard to the future, at a time like the present you wil 
not expect me to do more than limit my remarks to a few observa 
tions of a general character. The primary producing countries of 
South and Central America were among the first to suffer in the 
economic crisis of 1931, and they were hard hit by the disastrous 
fall in commodity values which followed. The impact of the present 
European war, as you all know, caused an immediate rise in prices 
and a demand for essential commodities, and these same counties 
stand to benefit thereby. The currencies of Latin America hf 
already shown an all-round improvement, leading to a general appt 
ciation in British capital investments there—which is an import 
consideration—and also to prospects of an easing in the remittae 
situation and liquidation of frozen commercial debts. It may be® 
well, however, to emphasise that we may not expect to witness! 
repetition of the sharply fluctuating conditions of 1914-18, sis 
any relaxation of exchange or import restrictions will probably ® 
made gradually and with due regard to the conditions prevaililg 
from time to time. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WOOLWICH EQUITABLE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


92nd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


£150,000 ADDED TO RESERVES 


MR. FRED HOAR’S SPEECH 


In the absence of the chairman, Mr Fred Hoar, through indis- 
position, his speech was read by the general manager, Mr T. R. 
Chandler, F.1.A., at the ninety-second annual general meeting, held 
at the Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, E.C.2, on 
the 21st instant. He said that having regard to the unsettled condi- 
tions which had prevailed throughout the year, culminating in the 
outbreak of war on September 3rd, the statement which the directors 
submitted was not unsatisfactory. The assets had increased during 
the year by nearly three-quarters of a million, and it was possible, 
after paying the usual rates of interest on all investments, to add 
the substantial sum of £150,000 to the reserves, increasing the ratio 
of reserves to assets from 4.58 to 4.87. 


REBATE TO BORROWERS 


The amount advanced on mortgage, £4,603,404, was less than for 
several years past—in fact the figure was the lowest since 1933. 
The rapid expansion of the past few years could not be expected to 
continue indefinitely, and an increase in mortgage assets of £700,000 
could not be regarded as other than satisfactory. Losses on realisa- 
tion represented less than fourpence per cent. of the mortgage assets 
at the end of the year. 

In July last the directors had announced that a rebate of interest 
would again be granted to borrowers paying rates of interest in 
excess of 5 per cent. and the warrants amounting to £63,900 had 
been dispatched. He ought to say that borrowers could not look 
for a continuance of the same generous treatment. The cost of these 
rebates to the Society over a period of seven years exceeded half a 
million pounds. 


A QUARTER OF A MILLION IN TAXES 


Total management expenses had decreased by some £8,000—but 
this saving was more than counterbalanced by the increased pro- 
vision which it had been necessary to make for income tax. Includ- 
ing National Defence Contribution, the Society was this year pro- 
viding no less than £246,600, nearly a quarter of a million pounds, 
to satisfy the demands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


EFFECT OF WAR CONDITIONS 


The shareholders would, he was sure, be anxious that he should 
afford them some enlightenment as to the effect of the war on the 
Society. So far as borrowing members were concerned, mortgage 
repayments had been well maintained. Where a borrower, either 
through service with the Armed Forces or for other reasons arising 
from the war, had found himself unable to meet the full repayment 
on his mortgage, the Society had expressed willingness to accept a 
smaller payment to tide over a difficult period, but there were very 
few cases where the Society would not receive its interest in full. 
From long experience, he could assure the shareholders that the vast 
majority of the Society’s borrowers were only too anxious to meet 
their obligations to the full. 


PUBLIC CONFIDENCE MAINTAINED 


So far as the investing members and depositors were concerned, 
there had been no evidence of any loss of confidence. Naturally, 
withdrawals had been on a larger scale than usual and it had been 
necessary to impose some restrictions. No member or depositor had 
been kept waiting for his money for a day longer than the period 
Prescribed by the rules, and conditions were rapidly returning to 
normal, 

Whilst the Board regretted that His Majesty’s Government had not 
found it practicable to introduce a scheme for the insurance of pro- 
perty against war damage, the board appreciated their difficulty and 
Were reassured by the Government’s reiterated promise that on the 
conclusion of hostilities all claims would be met so far as the 
resources of the State permitted, and that up to a certain limit 
claims would be paid in full. As the great bulk of the Society’s 
securities consisted of small properties spread over a very wide area, 
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the board felt that a reasonable measure of protection was afforded 
both to the Society and to its members. 


THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ACT, 1939 


The Act of 1939 which recently came into operation placed beyond 
a doubt (if any ever existed) the validity of transactions such as had 
been the subject of litigation during the past year, defined the 
classes of collateral security which might be accepted for the future, 
and made it certain that the purchaser of a new house should have 
full knowledge of the arrangements existing between the vendor and 
the building society of financing the transaction. The Society wel- 
comed the Act, which, for the most part, only served to make 
compulsory what had been the general practice of. the Society for 
many years past. 

He could not conclude these remarks without expressing his per- 
sonal obligation to his colleagues on the board of the Society for 
their continued loyalty and co-operation. He also wished to place 
on record the board’s appreciation of the loyalty and devotion to duty 
of the officers and staff of the Society, both at head office and at the 
branches, and in this connection he would mention especially those 
members of the staff who had been transferred to the Society’s new 
quarters at Westerham. Thanks to the untiring energy of all con- 
cerned in the transfer, the change over had been accomplished with 
a minimum of disturbance of normal routine. 


He would like to express the hope that they might all meet again 
in twelve months’ time and that the shadows which now enveloped 
them would by then have been dispelled by the dawn of a new era 
of peace and prosperity. 


J. SAMUEL WHITE AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of J. Samuel White 
and Company, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, in London. 

Sir Archibald Mitchelson, Bart. (chairman), said it was gratifying 
to the directors to be in a position to show what he thought share- 
holders would consider very satisfactory results for the year. They 
closed the year with a considerable amount of work in hand. There 
had been increased activity at their works throughout the year they 
were now dealing with, and there appeared to be every prospect of a 
continuance of that activity with an abundance of work. 

The profit for the year, after providing for depreciation and 
taxation, was £116,563, and they had been able to set aside no less 
a sum than £75,000 to general reserve after providing for a dividend 
of 20 per cent. to the ordinary shareholders. 

As to the prospects for the current year, the position up to date 
continued satisfactory and the outlook encouraging, subject, of 
course, in these abnormal times, to the incidence of taxation and to 
the course of the war. It was their desire, as on the present 
occasion, that their shareholders received the utmost possible in the 
form of dividends, compatibly with the necessity of taking advantage 
of every opportunity of building up a strong cash reserve position so 
that they might be adequately equipped not only to meet all demands 
upon them in connection with heavy work of national importance, as 
at present, but to prepare themselves for their various activities 
under peace nditions. 

He thought there could be no harm in referring to the two large 
destroyers (Grom and Blyskawica) which they delivered some 
two years ago to the Polish Government, and which were now 
serving as very useful units with the British fleet. 

During the year the capacity of the boat-building department had 
been doubled and they were receiving large orders. Here he would 
mention that they had recently delivered the fames Braidwood, 
a fast fire float, and the first of its type, to the London County 
Council for service on the Thames. Their orders for their 
specialities, Clinsol strainers aud oil fuel installations, had been 
increasingly maintained. 

The report was adopted. 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 
RECORD RESULTS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, 
was held, on the 19th instant, at Arcadia Works, London. 

Mr Edward S. Baron (chairman and managing director), in the 
course of his speech, said that the net profit for the year was 
£2,005,839, which established a new record in the company’s his- 
tory, being £401,205 higher than the previous record reported last 
year. The result was mainly due to a further increase in the 
general demand for their well-known brands—an increase which 
had been sufficiently large to counteract a lower margin of profit— 
other contributing factors being a continued advance in the effi- 
ciency of their manufacturing processes, sales policy, staff co- 
operation, purchase of materials, and the maintenance of the high 
standard and never varying quality of their products, which the 
board recognised was essential to continuing success. 

The amount available for distribution was £2,242,000, and they 
recommended that the dividend on all classes of ordinary shares, 
as increased by the bonus distribution made last year, should be at 
the rate of 30 per cent. for the year, leaving a balance of £303,210 
carried forward. The provision for various taxes was naturally on a 
much higher scale than anything previously experienced, and this 
year such provision absorbed nearly the whole of their increased 
profit. The taxation which they as shareholders were called upon 
to bear amounted to a very formidable figure, the one item of 
satisfaction to them being that the company was making a consider- 
able contribution towards national needs. 

They would note that it was proposed to set aside for fluctuations 
in foreign exchange an amount of £165,000; the board was convinced 
that that was a wise provision in these uncertain times, and a good 
insurance for the future. If, happily, the course of events made it 
unnecessary for the exchange reserve to be drawn upon to any great 
extent, the balance could be free for other purposes in the future. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The balance sheet revealed a strong position, and he would 
only comment on the principal changes in the items. 

Sundry creditors—Shareholders would note that these are higher 
by £804,557, the major proportion of that being taxation liabilities; 
the balance was accounted for by the larger business they were 
doing. Cash at bankers had decreased by £441,011, largely due to 
the necessity of financing the higher tobacco duty and adding to 
their stocks. Sundry debtors showed an increase of £593,472, due 
to the larger volume of business. 

Stocks.—Their increased trade, together with certain precau- 
tionary measures taken to ensure ample stocks being available, 
resulted in that item showing an increase of £648,336. 


MANY PROBLEMS 


The past year had been one of more than usual strain and anxiety 
for many sections of the business community, and the board and 
staff of this company had certainly not escaped, for, apart from the 
many problems connected with two increases in duty, there had been 
many others to be faced. Questions of alternative factory accom- 
modation and extra warehousing space had had to be considered, 
and they were in process of equipping a small-scale factory in case 
of emergency and also of extending the factory premises of their 
associated company, John Sinclair, Limited. 

In most parts of the world their business had shown an increase, 
but trading conditions became more difficult every day, and the 
widespread trend for countries to become self-supporting had 
produced quite a number of problems. Furthermore, the unsettled 
conditions which had prevailed throughout the whole year and which 
had culminated in the outbreak of war, had added to their difficul- 
ties, not the least of which had been that of foreign exchange. 
They attached a great deal of importance to the retention of their 
export business, and he could assure shareholders that the direc- 
tors would continue to do everything possible to maintain the im- 
portant position they had established in overseas markets. and to 
meet the changing situations as they arose. 

After stating that they were executing orders for the supply of 
their popular brands of cigarettes to the Services. he concluded by 
saying that the increasing of the duty on tobacco twice within six 
months was unprecedented, but it was premature to say what the 
effect would be on the current year. The new financial year had 
had a good beginning, but it would be unwise to make any forecast. 
That there would be increased costs in more than one direction and 
difficulties under war conditions they were fully aware, but they 
would adapt themselves to changing circumstances. 

The report was adopted. 
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AERATED BREAD COMPANY, LIMITED 
A POLICY IN WAR TIME 


The eighty-sixth annual general meeting of the Aerated Breaq 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, at Friendy 
House, Euston Road, N.W. 

The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Greenwood (the chairman) said that 
for 11 months of the year under review they had been living in 
the shadow and in the fear of war. The whole life and activity of 
the business community, particularly in London, had been domi- 
nated by the international situation prevailing throughout the 
period. It had not been possible for this company to pass through 
such a period without serious effect on their business and trading 
results. 

The general experience was evidenced by the figures of retail trade 
published by the Board of Trade, which showed how severe the 
decline had been in the Central and West End districts of London, 
where by far the major portion of the company’s business was 
carried on; 90 per cent. of their branches were situated in evacua- 
tion areas. Although evacuation had not officially commenced until 
the month of August, there had been an increasing exodus from 
those districts throughout the period under review, intensified imme- 
diately on the declaration of war on September 3rd. 

Their trade had been further affected by the severe lighting 
restrictions, the confused marketing conditions arising from Govern- 
ment control of essential primary commodities and the many other 
difficulties inseparable from a time and state of war. 


RESULT OF OPERATIONS 


The decrease in the trading profit was nearly £64,000 and was 
mainly attributable to the disturbed trading conditions. Increased 
interest charges and rates had also contributed to the decrease. 
The profit carried to the balance sheet was £34,954, and they were 
unable to recommend the payment of a dividend on the ordinary 
shares. Since 1930 a regular dividend of 5 per cent. had been paid, 
and it was with great regret that they were compelled to break that 
sequence of dividends, but the profits had been affected by causes 
beyond the control of the directors. 

They had planned and had been pursuing a long-term policy of 
extension, development and modernisation of the whole business of 
the company. That policy included the opening of new branches, 
the reconstruction and modernisation of existing branches and the 
rebuilding and re-equipment of the bakeries and factory. In pur- 
suance of that policy during the year under review, new branches 
had been opened, further branches had been reconstructed and 
modernised and the new bakeries and factory had been completed 
and brought into production. 


RIGOROUS ECONOMIES 


Their policy had been planned in times of peace, but war had 
disturbed their peacetime economic basis, and the circumstances of 
to-day called for the readjustment of their policy to meet war 
conditions. The major problem they now had to face was the 
finding of a wartime economic basis for the conduct of the business. 
They were tackling their problem with all their energies. On the 
one side the most rigorous economies were being enforced. Branches 
which ceased to be profitable owing to the exodus of customers from 
London were temporarily closed. On the other side, first, they 
were developing their trade in the neutral and reception areas. 
They had 19 branches in neutral areas and five branches in recep- 
tion areas. They were showing a substantial increase since the 
outbreak of war, and the increase was growing. 

Secondly, they were developing their trade with wholesale cus- 
tomers. That section of the business was expanding and the returns 
were showing encouraging increases week by week. Thirdly, the 
completion of their new large bakeries and factory, equipped with 
the most modern and up-to-date plant, had enabled them to be 
placed on the list of suppliers of bakery goods for the Admiralty, 
the War Office, and the Royal Air Force. He was glad ‘to be in 
a position to say that they were now making deliveries of bread 
under their first contract. Further contracts from Army Commands 
had now been received, and they expected their bread plant would 
be kept well employed. In addition, they had received orders for 
supplies for the Royal Navy. They anticipated receiving further 
contracts and orders. 

Those were welcome and encouraging facts, but they could hardly 
expect to return to a dividend-earning level of profits until they 
first saw a revival in the trade of that 90 per cent. of their branches 
situated in the evacuation areas. That depended mainly on the 
return to those areas of a considerable number of the army of exile 
whose absence had been, and still was, the greatest blow to their 
trade and to the prosperity of London. 

The report was adopted. 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


Sir Dougal Malcolm, K.C.M.G., presiding at the annual general 
meeting of this company, on the 19th instant, in London, after pay- 
ing a tribute to the late Sir Edmund Davis, in the course of his 
speech said that the balance after deductions amounted to £79.720. 

Continuing, he said:—-I must now turn to the forecast made last 
year by our late chairman that the balance of profit for the year 
with which we are now dealing should be sufficient to warrant the 
declaration of a dividend of 5 per cent., with a bonus of 10 per 
cent. As you will gather from the accounts, our profit for the year 
does approximate very closely to the amount necessary to pay a 
dividend of 5 per cent. plus a bonus of 10 per cent. 

Unfortunately, however, owing to circumstances which the share- 
holders will appreciate were entirely beyond the control of the 
directors, our investments have suffered from the general decline 
in values, with the result that at one time our figure of depreciation 
amounted to £159,000. This was the kind of position with which 
we were faced when we had to take a decision as to what we ought 
to recommend to you and, after consultation with the auditors, we 
came to the conclusion that the only prudent and correct procedure 
would be to create a reserve to cover the depreciation until such 
reserve should be no longer required. Your board has conse- 
quently placed the sum of £150,000 to a reserve for this purpose, 
and recommend to the shareholders that the dividend in respect of 
the company’s financial year ended June 30, 1939, should be 5 per 
cent. without bonus. 

The board has also decided that the suggestion to reduce the 
capital of the company by 50 per cent. and to return 10s. per share 
to shareholders was contrary to the best interests of the shareholders 
at the present. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





MEXICAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ADVANCE IN GROSS RECEIPTS 


The one hundred and forty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the 
Mexican Railway Company, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, 
in London. 

Mr Vincent W. Yorke (chairman) presided, and, in the course 
of his address, said:—-Though somewhat conflicting tendencies are 
in evidence in Mexico at the present moment, it is difficult for me 
to find any real encouragement to offer you to-day. The results of 
the half-year under review proved nearly, though not quite, equal 
to the forecast which I made to you at the meeting in June last, 
namely, a profit of 313,000 pesos as compared with 350,000 pesos 
which I anticipated would be earned. The gross receipts proved 
to be higher than those in any first half of the year in the history 
of the company, and very nearly equal to those of the second half- 
year of 1921, when record figures were reached. They averaged 
the high figure of P46,300 per day. As compared with the corre- 
sponding half-year of 1938, while passenger traffic was virtually 
the same, foreign goods traffic showed an increase in receipts of 18 
per cent., and local or national traffic of 4 per cent. Working ex- 
cetan Im spite of more work having been performed, were only 

117,000 greater than in the first half of 1938, and of this no less 
than P94,000 is attributable to hire of rolling stock, which was 
necessitated by the sudden increase of traffic. 

The results of the current half-year to the end of September are 
ree disheartening. A high level of receipts has been main- 

ined but expenses, even after allowing for the payment of the 
— against the company reserved for in the accounts under 
review, have increased by some P110,000, and I am afraid that we 
can only look forward to a serious deficit on operation at the 
end of the half-year. 
fa om regards the future, the war in Europe has introduced many 
vad =m. the Situation the effect of which is most difficult to 
Lah te; judging from the experience of the last war, it 
allen appear probable that imports from Europe, if they do not 
; ~'Y cease, will be very much diminished, and that Mexico’s 
en will be almost entirely supplied from the United 
The — for tourist traffic from the United States which are 


of considerab importance to our railway seem tn be most favour- 
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able. Such traffic was discouraged recently by the exhibitions in 
New York and San Francisco, but now that these have ended, and 
travel to Europe is practically impossible, the attractions of Mexico 
for such travel are greater than they have ever been before. It is 
also being fomented by a powerful organisation in Mexico with 
ramifications all over the United States. 


On the whole, I am inclined to think that our own situation 
is more likely to deteriorate than to improve, and I cannot see any 
probability of a real improvement until the attitude of those who 
govern Mexico towards domestic and specially towards foreign 
capital undergoes a complete change. 

The general manager cables: —‘ Local passenger traffic fairly 
good, heavy movement due to presidential electioneering activities. 
Tourist traffic much diminished possibly may improve due European 
war. Foreign freight heavy especially wood pulp and newsprint but 
continuance problematical due further depreciation exchange. Local 
freight improved. Stocks on line satisfactory. Crops first division 
good second better than last year. Tuxpango strike October seri- 
ously affected earnings. Prospects not encouraging. Dollar 
exchange 5.83.” 

The report was adopted. 


CAM AND MOTOR GOLD MINING 
COMPANY (1919), LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY ORE RESERVE POSITION 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 
19th instant, in London. 

Viscount Elibank (chairman), in the course of his speech, said 
that receipts from bullion realisation at £653,739 compared with 
£709,319, a falling-off of about £56,000, due to lower grade ore 
having been treated. The effect on net revenue was that they 
carried £276,938 to appropriation account, compared with £330,692 
in the previous year, with £115,339 brought in. There was 
£392,277 available, of which £243,750 had been paid in dividends 
and £12,183 written off for depreciation. That would have left 
a carry-forward of £136,344, but as that was not represented by 
liquid resources, £50,000 had been written off their main shafts, 
bringing them down to £172,459, and £50,000 put to reserve, 
increasing that to £150,000. The balance forward was thus reduced 
to £36,344. 

Ore reserves stood at only £64,757, which, calculated on the 
1,697,900 tons in reserve at June 30th last, was approximately 
about 9d. per ton, which was very favourable when compared with 
the 3s. per ton written off under working costs. 

Development so far in the lower levels had been disappointing. 
The ore reserve position, however, was very satisfactory. The ton- 
nage available at June 30th was 1,697,900 tons, an increase of nearly 
300,000 tons on the year in spite of 307,000 tons having been drawn 
from the mine. The average value was 7.7 dwts., compared with 
8.3 dwts. at the end of the previous year. The actual tonnage 
blocked out in reserve ready for treatment represented nearly 
six years’ requirements for the mill, but, allowing for the tonnage 
coming from reclamation and development, they were more than 
seven years ahead. 

Shaft-sinking was well ahead. Values on the thirtv-sixth level 
were at least as good as on the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth, but the 
average on these levels was, as he had previously said. lower than in 
the upper levels of the mine. Approximately 7,000 feet were being 
developed per level and between 100,000 to 120,000 tons opened up 
on each level. 

Under war legislation passed by the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment, the Government took over all gold at 150s. There was pro- 
vision, however, for allowances for increased costs and they hoped to 
receive proper consideration in this respect. 

With regard to the future, they must hope that development at 
the bottom of the mine, which was still proceeding in pavable 
values, would open up ore of a higher average value than had been 
encountered during the past two or three years. The directors saw 
no reason why a satisfactory dividend position should not be assured 
for many years to come, but what those dividends were likelv to be 
he could not, of course, forecast. At a board meeting that morning 
an interim dividend of 3s. per stock unit was declared, which would 
be payable less tax to holders registered on December 30th. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a resolution altering 
the articles, providing for the removal of the head office of the 
company to Rhodesia, was approved. 
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NELSON FINANCIAL TRUST, LIMITED 
INTERESTS MAINLY BRITISH 


The ordinary general meeting of the Nelson Financial Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Goschen, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., C.B.E. (the 
chairman) said that various changes had taken place in their in- 
vestments, but nothing to alter materially the classification. The 
geographical distribution was as follows: —Great Britain, 51.53 per 
cent.; British Empire (outside Great Britain), 31.2 per cent.; 
Europe, 3.9 per cent.; Asia, 4.5 per cent.; North America, 2.5 per 
cent.; and South and Central America, 5.3 per cent. They had 
fortunately about 83 per cent. of their investments in the British 
Empire, and in regard to those they had the opportunity of revising 
their judgment from time to time. 

Conditions in Europe and the Far East were so affected by the 
state of war now prevailing that sources of revenue that could 
formerly be depended upon no longer existed. The 5.3 per cent. in 
South America was to a major extent made up of first debenture 
securities in Argentine railways, and, in view of improved pros- 
pects there, they thought those were well worth holding. 

In regard to the revenue account, there was a reduction of £5,487 
in the net balance, which was chiefly accounted for by the un- 
settled conditions prevailing. Amusement and luxury trades were 
greatly affected, and to what extent industries which were neces- 
sary to the country would be able to distribute profits it was at 
present impossible to say. 

It was obviously impossible to throw much light on the present 
position. From the many balance sheets that came before them one 
could realise the large proportion of profits which had to be 
retained to meet taxation, and even in those cases where trading 
profits, after taxation, showed an improvement, there was a natural 
desire for the directors to conserve their resources, although they 
feared shareholders must, in consequence, feel the deprivation of 
income. In the circumstances, they were not prepared to make 
any forecast, but they did not propose to be unduly pessimistic on 
the point of revenue, and would certainly do all in their power to 
maintain regular payments to their stockholders. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


MITCHELL COTTS & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The ordinary general meeting of Mitchell Cotts and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, in London. 

Mr Alexander Hamilton (chairman and managing director) said 
that the trading profits were £113,411. The directors recommended 
a final dividend of 8 per cent., making a total of 12 per cent. for the 
year compared with 11 per cent. paid last year. The carry-forward 
would be increased by £2,604 to £38,024. 

In their chief trading section, coal, they had had a successful 
year. At the outbreak of war it was thought that there would be a 
very big demand in South Africa, but with the Mediterranean being 
reopened the demand for bunker coal had returned to about normal 
and the export trade from Durban had suffered a little owing to the 
difficulty in securing tonnage. 

Their London subsidiary steamship companies showed satisfactory 
results. The freight market had taken an unfavourable turn and 
in the earlier part of the year profitable business was hard to find. 
It was expected that the measure of assistance promised by ‘the 
Government would be put on the Statute Book without delay, but 
the Bill had not taken shape when war broke out. Both freight 
rates and running expenses had risen with the outbreak of war, and 
British shipping had come under close Government control. There 
was no possibility of British shipowners making extravagant profits 
and, indeed, one did not find any desire among them to take advan- 
tage of the country’s necessity. On the other hand, there was a 
general realisation that shipping must be allowed to earn sufficient 
to cover depreciation, a reasonable return and provision for replace- 
ment, and it was hoped that the negotiations which were at present 
proceeding between the industry and the Government would result 
in the establishment of a basis which would be satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. 

The engineering section in South Africa had again produced good 
results, and their engineering works at Birmingham were now reap- 
ing the full benefit of the extensions and improvements and at present 
were very busily employed on Government and other contracts. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


December 23, 1939 


AVON INDIA RUBBER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of the Avon India Rubber 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, at the registered 
offices, Melksham, Wiltshire. Sir Herbert E. Blain, C.B.E. 
sided. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the directors 
submitted to the shareholders their annual report and the accounts 
of the company with satisfaction at the results shown. 

Trading profits had increased to £169,029 against £112,177 jp 
the previous year, and the net profit for the year was £105.51¢ 
against £62,024 in 1937-38. The complete year’s dividend on the 
6 per cent. cumulative preference shares and the interim dividend 
of 3 per cent. per annum declared on the ordinary shares on 
June 30th last absorbed £23,905, and a reserve for income tax, 
National Defence Contribution, and Excess Profits Tax was being 
set up, amounting to £36,000. This leaves a balance now available 
for distribution of £79,478. 

Sales have again broken all previous records, and the predominant 
portion of the increase lies in connection with the normal manv- 
factures of the company, and not in abnormal war work. The 
Government has continued to place large and important contracts 
with the company, and every resource in plant and facilities is being 
utilised to the fullest capacity. 

With regard to raw materials, our position is distinctly favourable, 
and not at any time in the history of the company have the forward 
sales orders and contracts assumed so high a figure. 

The directors think it well to draw attention to the heavy burden 
which the company is bearing arising out of the war in connection 
with taxation, A.R.P. provision, etc., the figures of these items and 
ordinary taxation amounting to not less than £75,823. 

At no previous time have the quality of Avon manufactures been 
higher, the financial prospects better, and the relations between the 
management and staff and employees of a more happy character. 
The directors look forward to the forthcoming year with confidence 
in its results. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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IND COOPE AND ALLSOPP, LIMITED 
A RECORD YEAR 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Ind Coope and 
Allsopp, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in London. 

Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir George L. Courthope, Bt., M.C., MP. 
(the chairman), in the course of his speech, said that they had had 
another good year, in spite of the fact that it included eleven months 
of nervous uncertainty and one month of war. Strange to say, dur- 
ing that month of war—September—they had sold more beer than 
they had ever sold in a month before; the output for the year had 
also broken the previous record. Trading profit had increased by 
£58,000 and interest by £14,000. Interest on debenture stock was 
down by nearly £7,000 and all the other items were up; the notable 
increases were £72,000 in provision for income tax and £3°,00) 
for N.D.C., leaving them with a net profit of £580,955, which was 
£30,000 less than last year, After the addition of the carry forward 
and provision for the preference dividends and the interim divi- 
dend of 7} per cent. on the ordinary stock they were left with an 
available balance of £773,000, out of which they recommended @ 
final dividend of 16 per cent., less tax, making 234 per cent. for 
the year, and the restoration of the public house improvement r¢- 
serve to the usual figure of £250,000; those two items required 
£308,000, leaving a balance of £465,000 which they proposed 
carry forward to next account. 

The conditions and working of their breweries and bottling stores 
were satisfactory; the policy of improvement of licensed houses had 
been continued steadily up to the outbreak of war. 

Fortunately, they held large stocks of barley and malt, much of 
which were purchased before the rise became severe, so that the 
increase would not affect them seriously in the next few months, 
but before the year was out they would be using more expensive 
malt. Hops had risen by an average of 10s. per cwt. Brewing sug! 
had practically doubled in price. Fuel, petrol, casks, bottles and 
cases were all up, while wages had risen considerably and would 
probably rise further. The Beer Duty had been increased by 24s. P¢t 
bulk barrel as from September 28th. That increase was equivalent 
to Id. a pint; it was too soon to estimate what effect that would 
have on the consumption of beer. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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December 23, 1939 


MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, LIMITED 
IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of Malayan Tin 
Dredging, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, at the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants, London. 

Mr C. V. Stephens (the chairman) in the course of his speech 
said: The permissible output of the company worked out for the year 
at an average of 26 per cent. of assessed production, plus 5.725 per 
cent. on account of buffer stock. The average permissible 
production for the previous year was 64.75 per cent. The quantity 
of ground dredged was 4,561,800 cubic yards, as against 11,617,300 
cubic yards in the year before. The average recovery of concen- 
trates was 0.28 kati per cubic yard as against the average of 0.33 
kati in the previous year. The total quantity of tin ore produced 
was 756 tons, of which 112 tons were produced on account of the 
buffer stock. Duty paid to the F.M.S. Government amounted to 
£15,804. Since the company commenced it has paid to Govern- 
ment in duty, quite apart from premiums and rents, £586,000, and 
to shareholders in dividends in the same period £1,526,000. The 
profit for the year amounted to £31,112. 

At the last annual meeting I told you that we had entered into 
an agreement to prospect an area of some 6,000 acres with the 
right to select up to 3,000 acres. The work has now been com- 
pleted and an area of approximately 2,460 acres has been proved 
payable. An application for a mining lease on this land has been 
sent in to the Government. 

The conditions for our industry have improved considerably since 
July Ist last. The International Tin Committee has, therefore, 
found it necessary to make several increases in the production quota 
in order to keep step with market requirements. A healthy level of 
consumption appears likely to be continued for at least the next 
few months and, if such proves to be the case, we are then fully 
justified in expecting the year’s work to provide us with a satis- 
factory result. 

Warrants for the interim dividend of 10 per cent. and the bonus 
of 5 per cent. on account of the current year which were declared 
recently and, if sanctioned, for the final dividend of 5 per cent., in 
all 20 per cent., will be posted to shareholders on December 20th. 

The report and accounts were unanimcusly adopted. 


SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, 
LIMITED 


BETTER PROSPECTS 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of Southern Malayan 
Tin Dredging, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in London. 

Mr C. V. Stephens (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: Mining operations were severely restricted throughout the 
year, the permissible quota being limited to an average of 26 per 
cent. of assessed production, plus 5.725 per cent. on account of 
buffer stock; 6,560,200 cubic yards were treated as compared with 
15,499,900 in the previous year. The average recovery of con- 
centrates was 0.35 kati per cubic yard, the same as in the previous 
year. The amount of tin ore produced was 1,430 tons, which 
included 178 tons on account of the buffer stock. Sales of tin 
ore realised an average price of £135 18s. lld. per ton, as 
against the average of £127 3s. 4d. per ton in the year before. 
Duty paid to the F.M.S. Government amounted to £27,853. The 
Profit for the year was £45,824. In the circumstances, I consider 
the amount of the profit for the year to be very satisfactory, 

An area of 66 acres was worked, and some 223 acres were 
Purchased during the year. At June 30th last the unworked area 
amounted to 3,885 acres. Prospecting operations were carried out 
over an area near our Temoh property, and some 500 acres were 
Proved payable. An application for the land has been submitted 
to Government. 

The prospects for the current year present a far brighter picture. 
The quota has been increased on no less than six occasions, the 
object being to get early deliveries of tin in order to cope with the 
rapidly growing needs of the market. The prospect that the 
Consumption of tin will be maintained for some time at a satis- 
factory level is at present very encouraging, and I look forward to 
having the privilege of submitting at our next annual meeting 
fe le figures showing a substantial improvement on those before 

y. 
«ne for the interim dividend of 74 per cent. and the bonus 
3 a Per cent. on account of the current year, which were 
sclared recently, and, if sanctioned, for the final dividend of 24 
Per cent., in all 124 per cent., will be posted on December 20th. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 2} PER CENT. 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of Castlefield (Klang) 
Rubber Estate, Limited, was held, on the 20th instant, in London. 

Mr W. Arthur Addinsell, the chairman, said, inter alia: The 
average export quota for the period was 29 per cent. lower than 
the previous year. Our output, however, declined by only 124 per 
cent., mainly because of substantial increase in the standard assess- 
ment of the Bukit Benut Division, based on the tappable area of 
2,934 acres, out of 3,564 acres planted. Your directors are more 
than ever convinced that its purchase was fully justified. 

We have a balance on profit and loss account of £13,868. It 
is proposed to pay a dividend of 2} per cent., to write off £4,000 
from buildings and machinery, and to transfer £1,000 to special! 
cultivation account. Under the Restriction Regulations this com- 
pany was entitled to plant 343 acres. We already have a large area 
of comparatively young rubber, and the directors sold the “ rights.”’ 
The proceeds, £1,608, have been credited to property account. 

Our holdings in Hongkong Tin and Killinghall Tin Companies 
remain unchanged. The dividends during the last financial year 
showed substantial decline, but there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the earnings of both during recent months. 

Edensor Rubber Estate, Limited, recently commenced an exten- 
sion programme, covering 650 acres, and when the programme has 
been completed next year, the Castlefield interest will amount to 
approximately 140 acres. 

Since the outbreak of war, the price of rubber has risen by over 
3d. per lb. This improvement is due to abnormal conditions. Accord- 
ingly, a contract has been entered into to deliver 16 tons per month 
into godown in Malaya, during the first six months of 1940. The 
sale price is equivalent to approximately 11}d. per lb. delivered 
in London. The quantity represents about one-quarter of the ex- 
portable allowance on the basis of 80 per cent. 

You will not expect me to estimate the results of the current 
financial year. There will be an increase in costs, and additional 
taxation, but there seems to be some justification for anticipating 
an improvement in net profit. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN 
SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 


THE DIAMOND MARKET 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of the Consolidated African 
Selection Trust, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, at 20 
Aldermanbury, E.C. 

Mr A. Chester Beatty (the chairman) presided, and in the course 
of his speech said: The net profit for the year was £266,054, as 
compared with £374,444 for the preceding year and £582,406 for 
the year ended June 30, 1937. This reduction for the second suc- 
cessive year was due to a further decrease in total diamond sales. 

With regard to the diamond market there was very little activity 
during the unsettled period in September, 1938, and immediately 
afterwards, but during this year, in spite of the deterioration of 
international relations and also since the outbreak of war, there 
has been a relatively good demand for practically all categories of 
diamonds. Taking into account the present difficult times the 
demand for gem stones continues to be satisfactory, and I think we 
may hope for an increased demand from neutral countries, and 
especially from the American continents. The demand in Europe, 
particularly for the higher grade diamonds, has naturally been 
affected by the war. 

The market for industrial stones has improved since the outbreak 
of war. The use of diamond for industrial purposes has grown con- 
siderably during recent years, and to such an extent that it has now 
become an important commodity in engineering production for war 
purposes. It is reasonable to assume that sales for next year will 
prove satisfactory. 

We are now working our Gold Coast Mines at about 50 per cent. 
of their capacity, and in Sierra Leone we are working at about the 
same reduced rate as last year. Our plants and equipment are all 
in first-class condition and able to meet at once any demands for 
increased production. 

The finances of the company, and of its subsidiary, Sierra Leone 
Selection Trust, Limited, are sound, and both companies have a 
substantial surplus of liquid funds. Our reserves of proved 
diamond-bearing ground are very large, and they have been appre- 
ciably increased during the last financial year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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LONDON AND RHODESIAN MINING 
AND LAND COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND TOTALLING 7} PER CENT. 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, on the 
19th instant, in London. 

Viscount Elibank (the deputy chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said that they had suffered a falling off in revenue, but the 
total net profit at £79,003, which was £25,000 less than in the 
previous year, was not unsatisfactory in view of the many difficulties. 
An interim dividend of 5 per cent. was paid in January and another 
24 per cent. in August. After deducting £25,000 taken from re- 
serve, the total book value of their investments at June 30th was 
£560,774, which compared very favourably with the total valuation 
of £682,399, showing an appreciation of about £122,000. Of their 
investments approximately 75 per cent. were dividend or interest 
earning securities. Although they had been unable to maintain their 
usual 10 per cent. dividend they did sufficiently well to pay a 
total of 74 per cent., and the board had that morning decided 
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to make an interim distribution of 5 per cent. on account of the 
current year. 

The Cam and Motor Company remained one of their best assets 
and they looked forward to a steady revenue from it by way of 
dividends for many years to come. , 

Royalties during the year showed a falling off, but since 
June 30th there had been a decided improvement, and they con. 
fidently expected that their mining revenue would show a materia! 
increase this year. 

As to the immediate future, it was difficult to make any fore. 
cast. They looked for increased mining revenue, and their ranch- 
ing interests they hoped would at least do as well as they did last 
year. They could not, however, expect much in the way of profits 
from the sale of shares. Their rentals should be very much the 
same and, so far as they could judge, their revenue from interest 
and dividends should be somewhere near the amount received |ast 
year. On the whole, therefore, subject to unforeseen occurrences, 
they should do quite as well as they did last year. More he could 
not say, except that their interests were being carefully studied both 
here and locally and that every economy was being exercised, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 
(Continued from page 480) 


and shipments to the Mediterranean 
and South America are good. 


lron and Steel 


Sheffield .—Consumers are prepared 
to take up any material which comes on 
offer, but under the regulations the 
accumulation of stocks is impossible. 
While good tonnages of forge, foundry 
and hematite are available, basic pig 
requirements are barely met in spite of 
the increased output. Good supplies of 
billets are coming to hand. The demand 
for iron and steel scrap is keen. 


Glasgow.—Demand from the Home 
Office has slackened off for the moment 
and there has accordingly been a little 
more tonnage available for ordinary 
commercial business and for export, 
though not nearly enough to satisfy the 
requirements of either section. Tube- 
makers are finding business increasing 
both in small and in the larger 
diameters. There has been sufficient 
semi-manufactured material to keep 
— supplied on a hand-to-mouth 

is. 


Middlesbrough.—The output of all 
classes of manufactured steel is main- 
tained at a high level and demand is 
equally active, but export licences are 
being granted for fair quantities. 
Foundries are being furnished by the 
Control with sufficient iron for their 
requirements, but it is impossible to 
accumulate stocks. Arrangements are 
being made to increase the supply of 
heavy melting steel scrap. 


Cardiff.— Tinplate shipments at 
Swansea last week were heavier than in 
the corresponding period last year and 
production equalled 74.43 per cent. of 
capacity compared with 37.7 per cent. 
Contracts for future deliveries now ex- 
ceed 9 million boxes. Prices are a shade 
firmer for export at 32s. per basis box. 
The heavier branches of the industry 
continue to be fully employed. 


News from Abroad .— International 
demand at this season has never been so 


though it is doubtful if sales have in~ 
creased correspondingly. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). -- The 
abnormal! fluctuations in raw cotton 
prices and the reports of gambling led 
the Directors of the Liverpool Ex- 
change to stop operations by outside 
dealers. The Cotton Controller’s de- 
cision to fix standard margins for yarn 
has caused some confusion and in con- 
junction with the abnormal raw cotton 
situation has made business difficult, 
though inquiry has been active. A good 
inquiry and encouraging sales have 
been experienced in piece-goods for both 
home and export markets. 


Raw CoTTon delivered to Spinners 
7 Be Week ended | From Aug. 1 to 





Vari Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
(000 bales) Simi sai & 
Saw ae Te 939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
j ! ; 

American ...... | 36-1 | 39-6 400 | 503 
ib tosncers |} @2 | 41 96 | 144 
Peruvian, etc....| 3°9 | 5:3 37 88 
assait | 83 | 46 106 | 127 

Sudan Sakel ... | 2-2 1-9 | +70 73 
Indian......| 2-3 | 4-7 | 142 | 109 
Other countries 1:4 | 1-7 64 | 74 
\ f SS 

Total ......... | 62-4 161-9 | 915 | 1,118 


Wool (Bradford).—Last week a 
deputation from Bradford—chiefly the 
principals of the different sections of 
the British Wool Federation—saw the 
Minister of Supply. Mr Burgin has 
Promised to give serious consideration 
to Bradford’s complaint. The wool tex- 
tile industry is more concerned with 
supplies than prices and spinners and 
manufacturers consider their ration too 
small to cover machinery requirements. 


Jute (Dundee).—There have again 
been wide fluctuations in the price of 
jute, but the trend has been downwards 
and the full group of Daisee 2/3 was 
down to £46 2s. 6d. per ton after reach- 
ing £56 in the early part of this month. 
Inconvenience is still being caused by 
the non-arrival of raw jute and jute 
goods from Calcutta. Dundee produc- 
tion is insufficient for urgent demands 
and the earliest delivery promises are 
for May and June. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Metals. —:The new maximum prices 
for copper, lead and spelter are dis- 
cussed in a Note on page 479. In the 
United States, metal prices remained 


unchanged, but demand has shrunk 
further and dealings, particularly in 
zinc, are very small. 


Tin. — The unpegging of the tin 
price has not led to the boom which 
many traders expected. The cash price 
closed on Wednesday at £256 2s. 64. 
per ton and £255 2s. 6d. per ton for 
three months, a decline of £16 and £13 
respectively. Supplies have been plenti- 
ful throughout the week. Although the 
trend appears to be downwards at 
present it is not unlikely that a rally 
will take place shortly, especially as the 
demand outside this country is still very 
large and will probably continue to be 
so for some time. In New York the price 
of tin declined by one cent to 50.25 
cents. 


Grains. —- The Argentine Ministry 
of Agriculture has_ estimated the 
1939-40 wheat crop at 4 million tons, 
or 173 million quarters, which is about 
the equal of the smallest crop in recent 
years, that of 1935. The Ministry also 
stated that the quality of the wheat so 
far received was poor and that 4.2 
million acres had been abandoned. 
Although a larger crop than this was 
not generally expected, the publication 
of the forecast brought a very firm tone 
in export markets and prices of all types 
of wheat are ls. 6d. to 2s. a quarter 
dearer on the week. The long continued 
drought in the American winter wheat 
belt was also a bullish factor which 
helped to lift prices of American maize, 
though those of Plate maize are little 
changed. 

Oils and Oilseeds.— Allocations of 
edible oils continue on a satisfactory 
scale. Supplies of linseed are small, 
owing to the reduced shipments from 
the Plate. The new Plate crop 1s now 
estimated by the Ministry of 4 2 
ture at 1} million tons, a considerable 
reduction on last year’s crop; prices in 
the free markets have risen in sympathy. 
The excitement in the cotton markets 
has brought a rise in the price of 
Egyptian cotton seed to £8 5s. per ton 
for December-January loading, the 
highest price for some time. Home pro- 
duced oil cakes and meals are available 
in fair quantities at unchanged prices. 

Rubber. — After the advance last 
week in spot and nearby rubber, 
markets both in London and New York 
have eased, though there has been = 
little change in prices. The shortage © 
spot rubber was the main cause of the 
recent improvement, and the knowledge 
that a considerable addition to supplies 
will occur early in the New Year has 
calmed the market. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


e week ended December 16, 1939, 
en See revenue was {£14,123,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £32,664,000, 
issues of £15,000,000 under Defence 

A and —— of 
Sinking Funds. us, 
fund allocations but excluding issues from 
defence loans, deficit accrued since 


Ist last is £304,500,000, against 
{248,429,000 a year ago. 

NARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
OR VENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Income Tax | 390,000} 94,739) 100 1,389] 2,506 
Sur-tax...... 0,000} 11,220) 13,060 80 640 
ances” | 75,500] 54,310; 54,740] 1,700] 1,200 
Stamps ..... | 17,000} 14,020) 11,710 20 270 
N.D.C....... | 25,000} 12,470) 18,680) 530) 700 
Other Inl. 

Revenue 1,250 ' 0) 10 40 


Ta Re, 57,750] 107.529] HbA] 4509] 5.356 


cr: a a 
Excise ...... 1 0 B00} 92,036 2,488 
Cust. 





Total ..... |1078629| 523,784) 571,192) 15,789 


| issues out 0? the Exchequer 


to meet payments 


Expenditure Esti- ls ril 
LEG, 1988, 130, Dec.17|Dec.16 
| (b) | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 


1,) Week | Week 
ended | ended 











Finance 











(£ thousands) 
INCREASES (NET Dest REPAYMENT 
Treasury bills...... 27,600 | Public Department 
Cts. 4,550 Advances ........ 4,450 
3% Defence Bds. 6,800 
38,950 4,450 
Orner Issues (Net) 
P.O. and Telegraph (M: MDB iiiccictccnsic 500 
North Atlantic 2 Sew iassicdcenapecaniases 38 
Overseas Trade Guarantees .............csesceeees 15 
553 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to December 16, 1939, are :— 























(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp.....814,453 ; Ord. Rev. ......... 516,946 
Issues under Def. Gross borr.604,543 
Mise, Tesues (act) - 9.202 | Sinking fds. 6,993 
. 48sues je 
Inc. in blces. . 179 | Net borrowing ... 597,550 
1,114,496 1,114,496 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasury | Same 
Bills Advances | Total | 
bs iaaeaciealinatha sarees Float- Float- 
Date ; ing 
| Bank Assets 
Ten. | T. Public| of 
der ®P | Depts.| Eng- 

Dee. 17 500-0 | 474-:2| 51-5 we» §1025-7) 525-7 
Sept. 9 | 495-0 | 633-3) 47-9 4-7 {1180-9 681-2 
x» 16 |500-0/ 652-1) 50°5 «» |1202-6| 702-6 
ss ©6023 | 505-0 | 663°7| 47-5 1216-2) 701-2 
» 30 |510-0/ 676-8; 49-1 1235-9} 725-9 
Oct. 7 |518:0| 703-1); 47-3 1268-4) 750-4 
» 14 /|531:0)| 699-8) 52:6 1283-4, 752:4 
» 21 |546-0/699-9/ 49-0 1294-9} 748-9 
» 28 | 561-0/|701:8)| 47-9 1310-7; 749°7 
Nov. 4 | 580-0 | 706°6| 59-0 1345-6) 765°6 
ws 11 |605-0| 695-6) 57-6 1358-2) 753-2 
s» 18 |630-0/| 687-5 | 57:5 1375-0, 745-0 
» 25 | 665-0/| 679-7} 53-1 1397-8) 732:8 
Dec. 2 | 700-0/| 697:°5| 56-2 ° 1453-7| 753-7 
» 9 | 725-0} 693-0) 55-0 1473-0) 748-0 
» 16 |740°0|705-6' 50°5 1496-11 756-1 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 

Per 
= erage | Allowed 
vi e 
Offered |4pPli€d anocrea| % | Mini 
for | mum 
Rate 
i 8. 
Dec. 16, 30:0 | 70-6 | 30-0 26 27 
1939 
Sept. 8 | 50:0 2 50:0 (72 94 
» 15 | 55:0 | 89-2 55°0 (71 47 
» 22| 55:0 86:5 | 55:0 66 100 
"= 29| 55:0 | 96-3 | 55-0 |48 45 
Oct. 6| 50:0 | 97:0 | 50-0 |42 52 
» 13} 30-0 |103-0 | 50:0 (40 24 
» 20 | 50-0 | 98-2 | 50:0 /34 59 
27 55-0 | 99:9 | 55-0 (23 31 
Nov. 3 | 55-0 |102-6 | 55-0 [23 53 
» 10} 55°0 | 95°5 55-0 (23 61 
» 17 | 65-0 | 105'8 65:0 |23 49 
» 24| 65-0 |106-3 | 65-0 [23 60 
Dec. 1 | 65:0 | 105-9 | 65-0 (23 42 
» 8 | 65:0 | 946 65-0 24 57 
15 65:0 | 92:6 | 65-0 '25 70 
On December 15th at 8d. 
cent. for bills to be for on M y> 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday of following week 
were accepted as to about 70 per cent. of the 
and appear pee fa 
0 millions bills are on 
22nd. at £99 13s. 9d. for 
bills to be paid for on were accepted in full. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% BONDS 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Banks of Estonia 
and of Finland appeared in Economist of 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
8, 15, | 22, , 
| 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| 8,521) 8,549 8,617, 8,656 
Investments ............ | 14,314 14,465, 14,475, 14,503 
Federal j } 
ainda 9,852) 9,698 9, 9,792 
_] 7 3,079; 3,072 
, 18,660) 18,604 18,918) 18,972 
ee 250) 5, 5,252) 5,232 
U.S. Government ... 535) 533) 5 535 
Inter-bank ............ | 8,673) 8,830) 8,641 625 














REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 

Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 

7 Se 30, 7, 

Assars 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold & for. currencies} 76 76°6| 76°8| 77-1 
Bills and cheques... (7252-3 | 9624-7 | 10147°8| 9920-7 
Rentenbank notes... ian 171-6) 142-2; 138-6 
eaceonscenee 47-1) 35-0) 36:2) 38-8 
Secs. : for note cover * | 1218-4) 997-2) 941-9 
Other assets ......... 1374°6 Seen 2032°5 

LIABILITIES 

Daily maturing liabe. 1002-9 | 1552-1| 1574-3 | 1606-5 
Other liabilities ...... 433°6| 595-0 558.3 624-5 
Coverof notecirculan.|1-00% | 0-72% |0:70% |0:71% 





* Figures not comparable. 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—Million £A’s 


Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 





12, | 13, | 4 11, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold and ish stg. | 16-01) 16°03| 16-03) 16-03 
Other coin, ion, &c. | 5:24; 5-23 : 6°96 
Call » London... | 21-59 


18-47| 19-72; 22-51 
97-91)106 -03)104-57/103-49 
Discounts and advances | 15:02) 17-96) 19-27) 18-46 


LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 49-03) 51-53) 52-03) 52-51 
Res. pm. on gold sold | 7:75 7:75, 7:75 7-25 
Deposits, €tC.  ......0++ 91-26) 94-60) 94:89) 96-30 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million Can. $ 


Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 








Dec. 
is | 15, 6, 13, 
19 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Reserve, of which ...... 225-7) 274-5; 282-3| 283-5 
Gold coin and bullion | 181-8 *7| 225-7| 225-7 
- eae 192-8) 256-9) 233-0, 232:4 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation......... 173-3) 225-0; 225-0) 226-1 
its: Dom. Govt. | 31- 43:9) 39-5) 43-7 
«ss | 206°6) 223-4) 219-1) 218:°4 
Reserves to notes and 
deposit liabilities ... |54-5%/52-5% 55-6%/55-8% 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 


| Nov. ; Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 

30, 15, 

AssgTs 1938 | 1939 
Gold and for. exchange | 3,65 a 


41; 792) 776 
| 11,945) 11,985) 12,041 
794, 4,084) 4,084) 4,084 





Notes in circulation ... | 7,011) 9,386, 9. 9,324 
and current accts. 8,836, 11,095; 11,192) 11,273 
exch. liabilities | 277/389 "462 °528 





J 


BANK OF JAVA.—AMillion florins 
Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 


10, | 11,| 2 | 9 

Assets 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Gold and silver ......... 137+ 45|145 -48]146-271146-35 
Discounts, advances & 
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BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
12, 28, 4, 1l, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 19 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 501-3) 501-3) 501-3) 501-3 
49-0, 48-1) 49-5) 50-9 
Spec. for. exch. fund 300-0) 300-0) 300-0) 300:0 
Discounts and advances | 542-0) 530-8 598-2) 596-3 
Government 1438 -4'2043 -7 2058-6 1867-1 
Agencies’ accounts sat 199-2) 212-2) 203-6 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ............ 1927 -6'2686 -9 2678 -9,2517°8 
its: Government | 682-1) 567-8 684-3) 712-2 
Other ...... 93-3) 98-4 79-2) 70:5 
BANK OF LATVIA 
illion lats 
Nov. ; Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
30, 20, 27, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 82-60) 97-93) 97-94 97-94 
Silver COIN .........+-++++ 12-20 5-93, 6-21) 6-38 
expec 42-76, 21-45) 13-76) 12-90 
Treas. notes and change 64, 8-10| 9-37) 9-96 
Short-term bills......... 49-63) 61°32) 60-39) 59-49 
Loans against securities |100- 65/135 -22 136-37|138-22 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 82-53)117-95,112-51/109-71 
Deposits & current accs. 150 - 56/125 - 47/131 -08)131-43 
accounts | 53-98) 65-16| 61-41) 60-40 





BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million litas 








er. | | Oct ry 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 19 
Pe del 71-02 57-64 57-66 57-66 
Silver and other coins | 16-23 7:69 7-43 6-10 
Discounts ...........+++ 90-83 117-48 121- ee a 


eovsnncooinence 21-73) 26-71 24°76 


LIABILITIES 
Bank notes in circulatn. 141- —— 37) _ 81) 162-10 
Current accounts ...... | 40-12) 40 ‘94 44°83) 46:82 
Deposits 14- 4 8- 00 io. 05 


BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 


Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
8, 23, 7, 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

= 310-8'¢310-8 4310-8 


-8| 406-9|$408-7:$408-7 
-6| 394-2) 386-0) 394-8 
711-6| 797-0, 778-3, 794-3 
907-9) 931-3) 916-9 

792-7| 983-1] 985-9 1000-9 
-1| 567-9) 548-9) 569-1 
1139- 1|1257-211265 -6,1255-3 


Dec. ; Nov. ; Nov. | Dec 

| % | % | 3 

ASSETS | 1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve ............ | 147-7 120-0, 120-0 120-0 
Bal. abroad & for. eo 59-5 66:3 67:1 
Gold, not in gold - | 62-8 106-6 106-5 106-6 


res. 106-6 , 
Nor. & for. govt. secs. | 134-1) 151-8) 152-7. 152-7 
. | 102-3) 270-5 275-6 271-1 


450-0 527-6 528-4 531-9 
Deposits at sight ...... | 147-7 119-9! 121-4 114-0 


ca | 
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BANK OF PORTUGAL 











Million escidos 

Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

11, | 18 | 25, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
a ceihinaiiveih 920:4, 920:4 920-4 920-4 
Balances abroad......... | 816-7 832-4 819-1) 809-3 
Discounts .......+..++++ | 417-7, 418-0 418-5) 427-0 
Securities ...........+++ | 117-8 117-9 117-9 117-8 
Government loans...... '1035-7.1035°- 7 1035: 72035: 7 
Notes in circulation ... |2407- .9 2375-2 2 2349-3 2350°0 


: Government 283-7, 308-8, 306-0 276-0 
Bankers’ 530-9, 530-1) 517-9, 537-3 








Other......... 109-9, 109-9 110-4) 109-5 
Foreign commitments | 314-4 342-4) 369-9) 365-1 
BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 
oe ~—~T Dec. | Nov. | Nov. Dec. 

7, 7, 30, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
secesseceess 591-4) 626-6 627°3| 624:0 
Govt. secs. : Swedish 92-0) 208-1) 213-1) 213-1 
Foreign 32° 43-3, 40:9 37-0 


-8| 106-1) 106-0) 109-3 
Bices. with for. banks.. | 373-3) 347-7) 327-4, 267-2 
Bills payable in Sweden | 13-7 a. a =, 2) ae 


wsceecsvecevecs 32°5 121. 5 149. iad 165. 5 


2)1211-91232-4)1276-6 
488-7| 305-3, 518-8) 467-7 
and others ... | 486-1) 274-3| 93-0| 95-5 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
ve 





seseeeeeesceseensens 6°24 6°24 6°24 6:24 
Brit. Govt. Secs. ...... 16-55) 15-76, 18-36 *. S 
i . Secs. 1:50 1:50, 3-00) 3 

cessceconeceessessess 2-71; 2-00) 1-92) 2-09 
Investments ..........++ | 14-72) 13-02) 12- 12} 9-14 
ills and Advances . 9°75, 9-09 ee 
Notes issued ............ 24°30, 23-50, 27-60 27-90 

: Govt. ...+.. | 3°70 3:94 4:49 5-89 
Other deps. and accts. | 20°93 21-00 19-47 20-72 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
Milli 





Dec. | Nov. 7: Nov. | Dec. 
7, 30, 7. 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
Metal reserve : 
Gold coin and bullion 94. ; 124-1, 124-1) 124-1 


‘oreign exchange 4 80:9, 76:4 76-8 
tak bly wet eves. | 452° 584-5, 593-1) 554-9 


to Treasury : 
and short term | 193-3) 247:5, 217:5, 217-1 
Kr. exch....... 77:2; 95-3) 95- 3 95-3 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 778-2; 979-7) 965 3 933°8 
Current accounts, and 
liabs. ..........+. 199-9 199-6) 196-8, 192-5 
certificates......... 


66-0 vat 5 93°5 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar 


AssaTs oor 39 | 19 
et aasesaed 1 1,988] 1,988 
Other foreign exchange | "552, "606. '589 637 


. . see 2,244 893 ‘> 0 1 


Notes in circulation ... | 6,794) 9,172 9,163) 9,286 
284! 1,622 1,930! 1,823 
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| ke Dec Nov. j D 

ASSETS 1538 193 ‘ | i 

| 1939 | 1939 | jo 
eee 467 3 E: 1028 in 
Home bills, etc.......... 10-8) 17-6 4s.3 a 
Foreign bills ............ 3-6 6 1-6 i 2 

and advances or 219 i 219-6, 217 

| ' 


seeeee 


NATIONAL BANK OF eunanies 


— ee lei = 
ei ie ie, | |e 
geste a te ta 
g Sem, Sosoes 18786 18, 688 18,487 | 18,281 


agnst. losses on reais $3 4, 622 4,622 4 622 
Advances on secs. "13 1885, 3,740, 3,709 3,769 
State debt and adv. 5,583) 5,583 : I 5,583 

and participatns. 2,318, 2,308 280, 2,255 


am a 48, 

otes in circula 379, 48,338 47,89 
Other sight liabilities... 1 9,702! 8.338 47.991 ds 
Long-term liabilities... | 6,672 6,699 6,080" 6,061 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Million £N.Z.’s 
| Dec. | Nov. | Dec. ‘De 
ASSETS | 1938 1939 | 193 i 
| 1939 193 
CR | 2°80, 2-80, 2:80 - 
Sterling exchange ...... | 4-57, 5 6°16 6:20 
Advances to State | 14 37) 24°03 22:80 22:80 
Investments ............ oe 36 3:38 «3:38 
Bank Notes ............ 15-20 17-39, 17°51 18-00 
mee. s State 3-03) 25. 87 2:43 3:24 
Banks and oth 6° 3-88 12-91 12:17 


ers 04! ° 
Reserves to sight liabs. 29°8% 25° 1% '26 6% 26:99, 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


aa aaa Million rupees 
| Bee] Nov. | | Dec. | Dec. 
1938 | 1939 | 1930 | 189 
Gold coin and 4444 444 #444 44 
Rupee coin ........+0++ 709| 696 691 674 
ces abroad......... 12, 151) 166 106 
Sterling securities ...... 608, 825 825 925 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 324, 373 373, 37% 
Investments ...........+ 59) 68 69 70 


Notes in circn.: India | 1,758 2,100 2,117 2,187 
Burma............000005 70) 101 103 107 


Deposits : Govts....... 99 #128 #4139) «#123 
Banks ...... 122; 201, 192 14 

Gold and sterling to | 

 Vigbilities —..........+. '50-5% 543% 54-4% 56-7% 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Dec. | ‘Dec. | [Bee 
1939 1989 | , 








27-7, 58:1) 61:4 61°6 
94:6, 94-6 95:2 95:4 


LIABILITIES 
Notes Te ns ... (1663-311975-411990-5 1979-0 
Other sight liabilities... 11702-8) 863-2 833-6 833-7 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and the assets 
representing it are 538,583,653 frs. 











. EXCHANGE RATES 


(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England 























(b) Market Rates 













































Par of - 
| Dec. 14, | Dec. 15, Ras 16, | Das. BA | Dee. 29, | Hes. 20 Par of | nec 

Lenten, Exchange’ "1939 | 1939 °| 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 Senden Dec. 14, | Dec. 15, | | Dec. 16, | Dec. 18, | Dec. 19, | Dec. 20, 
ead ee on Exchange "1939 | 1939") 1939 "| 1939 "| 1939 | 199 

How Yosh, | $4° 862; 4-03-04 (4-03-08 (4-03-04 + ; | perdh | me oy 

‘asf ORs 4: 4-O4lgtf 4-04 T Ekr. | 18-1 16* 16* 16* | 16* 16* 

Montreal, $... | 4-86%3 4-43-47 \4-43-47 |4-43-4 4-454 eat Sf a 25-231» 2014* 2039* 8* | 2055" | 205¢* 

do. do. 4-473 -4 4 ean Ties (4-4 . 2134* | 213g* | 213g* | 213q* | 215q* | 21% 

Paris, Fr Bei 124 s 20 i768 A 176-1 176-1 176- 174 176-1 176- 48 66 2254* | 224% | 2284* | 2254" 2234* laokey 
a)'24-30-5 10-35 24: 10-35|24- 00-35 18-159 | 201 2014-20191201g Ip |201g-l2 Pe 

Amet'd'm, Fl. 12-107 '7-52-58 |7-52-58 ‘52-58 a “52-58 7: “52-58 7: ‘52-58 ah a 71 78g 77-7815. 7619-7812 761-789 | 71-78% 71-78 
er 12-11 4.58877. ; <4 7 -58ey a. =o 78-00(6|77-95 Lye at no 
Switzer!"d, Fr. 25-2219 |17-80-95,17- 736951 Seah: i 200" 200" (2) 200* (g) 20%) 
Stockh’im, Kr. | 18-159 * 75-95)16- Sai. 75-95 16. 75 -95/16- Sa — 30° 0" 

210* | 210* | 

Kr. ... | 18-159 17-55-75)17-55-75)17-55-75 17-55-75 17-55~ $090 3g-5e beSe | 9739-58 

Bo Alves, 11-45 |17-30-80/17-30-80.17 7-50- 17 50- 17: 30 iy. eo 3814* oe i en | se 
a. a Si hed 00 i 39-40(b)|39- 40 (8) 39. 40! 39: 40'(b) 39,400) 39-400) 
+f \17-823f |18- Os i1s-0247 18-0237 18-0237 110 107g 10712~ j1078 108! 107 Foss 

on" foetal 0812 2) “ 

FORWARD RATES Istanbul, £T | 110 o* e | 510 

21(b) | 5210) 

Te eas rates are for one month, which form the basis for | Athens, Dr.... | 375 {| 3 z210) 335" sae sao | 3 

to a maximum of three months. Bucharest, 813-8 | 535* | 535* | 535* 35* 335 
* India, Rup. ... mone me i qi mi I7iby¢- Tibi es 

Dec. Dec. 16, | Dec Dec. | Dec 

London cn 1939 Psa sy 1939” | 1939" | i939” | Kobe, Yen .. elas 

















nou 


&.| BES ¢ SGSSRSEEE oF | 


ae 2 


I oe 


S>oou rc 
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BANK CLEARINGS 
pion of the wes Clearing Ws soopeaded” unl Farther 


notice. PROVINCIAL 
thousands) 

























Week ended from 
Five weeks ended Saturday anuary 1 to 
Dec. Dec. Dec. 17,'Dec. 17. Mes. 31% 
ue oe” | Change |PES35 | i939 x Pisa” | 19 
% 6 298 | 296 
—15:4 | 2,545 116,958 | 112,600 
+68:7 713 39,603 | 48,433 
+ 3:9) 1,302 63,320 | 68,085 
— 28-6 828 41,662 | 38,622 
— 4:3 875 35,076 | 35,154 
+10-7 | 5,267 258,506 | 250, 
+ 9:7 905 459,811 | 480,136 
—12-7 | 1,486 75,423 | 72,825 
—18:1 475 5695 | 23,257 








+ 4-6 | 22,396 | 25,151 |1,115,054'1,130,062 














— 2:1) 5,356 | 6,296 309,017! 302,246+¢ 
oni 1,227 47,696 
946 ‘451 53,389 46,202 
* Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing 
~z Sepsted pablo. 1939. $ 50 weeks, 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





Dec. 1 3,D Dec. 18. 8, Dec. 19 
1939" | tit ‘| pt53D. i prs3D” i 1939 ' 1939" P 1939" 





* ) Bel. Sew % | % % 














| 


Bank rate 
from 3% Se 4 
SD cenenisecaniears ae 2 | 2 2 2 | 2 2 
Sodaye tobe’ date 13;6-114, 136-114 lly 11g | 13yg-114 13, c 113 i 
. 6-114 13i6- 4 6-114 i 4 /1516-114 
3 months’ do, «...... /1732-114,1739- 11g 114-1939 L1g—1939 dg | 
4 months’ do. ....... 114-1816 11g-15y§ 114—15y¢) 516° 1516 | 18, 1:4 
6 months’ do. ....... 1lg 1lg lig llg llp | lg llg 
Discount Treasury Bills’ 

2 months’ .........++. | 1316 13,6 | 13;6-114 1ig-114 1ig-114, Miele 1ie-114 
3 months’ ............ 1316 6 | 131g; lg | lg | Ng ll, 1lg 
Leane—Day-to-day a. | Be-Lie | Sane cht | a By-tly | Be-ile a 

eeveveccccoovcccce 415g ~~ 8 | < 2 “ 2) os 2| 54-112 " 2 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. | lg lp lp 
Discount houses at call lg i? 2 rr lg 1b 2 
At N0tICE seecsessesessene | 8 S| & Bq 34 34 34 
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Comparison with previous weeks 


























| oat Trade Bills 
Loans|" | 
‘care =e 
oO, 
1g-1 lig 23 20-3 | 3 Sty 


tas Lig 
15i¢ 1lg 219-3 234-3 3-319 











NEW YORK 


won ae Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


a Nov. at Nov. 29, Dec. aM Dec. 13, = — 










1939 1939 1939 
% ( < < % ee 
Time mg eamey (90 days’ mixed 

dundudhoedescecbadeegece lly lg 11 11 ll 11 
eek enti: Fitna ee 
Sian eemeaian 90 dys. 1p lp lp lp lp lp 
Non-mem. ble,90dys. 12 lp lp lp lg ly 
Commercial accept., 90 days 1 1 1 1 1 i 

Dec. 13, | Dec. 14, Dec. 15, | Dec. 16, Dec. 18, | Dec. 19, 

New York on 1939 "| 1939| 1939°| 1930” | 1939" | 1939 

















“ee See | a8.) Ss | Sze | Ss | SE 
eeccegeccoceccscee 4 16 3951 9 
Demand .. «+ | 393 39219 392 P 393 , : 


3941, 3941, 
2-231g| 2-2312| 2-24ig| 2-24 
16°54 | 16°5712| 16-6312| 16-65 


22-7212| 22-73 | 22:73 | 22-72l2 
23-8212| 23-83 | 23-82 | 23-821 
0-73 | Unqg’t’d! Ungq’t’d Unq'r'd 


87-250 | 87-310 | 87-875 | 88-310 
Z 23-49 | 23-49 | 23-49 | 23-49 
Shanghai, $ ve | 770 | 7 7:65 | 7°65 | 7-80 

B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) | 23-80 | 22-70 | 22-53 | 22-65 | 22-75 | 22-85 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-10 5:10 5-10 5-10 | 5-10 5-10 





Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 
she Gteatag snate pane Saad ee Dota 20 , 1939 :-— 
New rom $4-11; Montreal, $4-54; Paris, et i 5, Beomelen 24-55b. ; Amster- 
dam, 7:68 Switzerland, 18-10f. ; Stockholan 47 3 Oslo, 18: 30kr. ; Buenos 
Aires, 18- ease eae, Java, 7- 6c. 





‘Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 





Gesm Restiets woth ended Aggregate Gross Receipts 
Dec. 15, 1939 50 weeks 
Company (£'000) 

| Goods | Total | Goods | Total 













22:0} 143°5 
24:2} 153-1 


470-7 | 1,016:6 
559-9 | 1,119°8 


1,826-7 | 2127-5 |3,954-2 
2,304: 1 | 4,126-6 


*teeeeeeeeeee 











t 5505,313 — 5,69,700 
6,81,106) 6,84,55,400| +80,37,935 
4,95,38,7 tine 418 
3,47,31,750|— 4,66,877 





Peruvian Corporatn. | 5 |Nov. | 


SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
(For heading, see Overseas Traffics in first column) 


£22, 410+ 7,170 


ofagaste .........+: 50 |Dec. 17) 703,190|— _ 47,800 
Wells. secene | 9 $135,200/— 2,300 3,848,500) — 127,500 
B.A. and Pacific...... 2 9 i 000) — 41,000) 28,104,000!+ 250,000 
B.A. Gt. 2 9 2°353,000| + 151,000 eae aee — 947,000 
B.A. Western ... 23 9 8, 16,693,000, +1,202,000 
3) 9 *ikeeem, ‘tines “Sagan t “paces 
+ 
june AME) ba tc 
Leopoldina ............ 49 9 3,407 — 725) 1,045,090, — ? 16.712 
Nitrate ..........sses00e 47 |Nov. 30 offsa33 — + 567 110,420) — 386 
United of Havana 23 |Dec. 9 14,396 + 2,012 397,140'+ 29,552 
Receipts in pesos. + Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. 
d) Receipts in Uruguayan currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled rate.” 
CANADIAN 
7939 5 $ 

Canadian National ...} 49 | 49 [Dee 14 | 4,290, 3581 + 762,121 193,687,387| + 19576347 
Pacific ...... 49 14 | 3,126,000} + 385,0001143,999, +8,013,000 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT RETURNS 





; Peesiom fer | Aggregate 
Company Ending snpcittiaeadidlab idaho 
= 1939 + or — | 1939 | + or - 





ross! $450,759] + 59,932/4,937,141| + 356,361 
Int. Rlys. Cent. Am. | 10 Oct. 31 a Net || 354028 + 34 +563] 883,270) + + 101,007 
Mex. Light & Power | 10 Oct. 31 pas $181,709 + 76,218) 1,060,341 ~ Sree 
536, 316,494|— 24,179 


PANEL Li NBT ty Nac that sit Nai i i lb 
~ - one ena ee 


1 Aine aap Riga natN? + habit agp: 


— a 


es ns Caartanlts sgun 






emer i adic oe Wis Hee 4 
ores eereteneneentintinictne we teneeterons ote enee mene on 
a eemnanchameene aban ane ; 





iain ee : 


ee 





ee PU eI BE OLS 





Company Being 
British Overseas Bank .............+. Oct. 31 
Breweries 
ee ee Soot 31 
spdnbcennibiaceseece Sept. 
Lloyd Gadaundy Yavemenene. Sept. 30 
Ground Rents......... Sept. 30 
iron, Coal and Steel 30 
Hill a re 
» Cycle and Aviation uly 31 
Sere eee eeeeeeee ec. eae fv 31 
M. PPP PREPS LEE EEE 
ere | Be 
Lee (Perak) .....0....csssseseess Aug. 31 
ae tee TS evecvesceoes June 30 
Associated Tea Ceylon ........++.. 30 
eae Sept. 30 
nei Oct. 31 
Shannon (John) and Son ............| Oct. 31 
Simpson and Godlec............0.00+5 
Ti etc. 
Buenos Aires Town Trams enbiesuaan June 30 
aang Seen mocseoesace Oct. 31 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, etc., Trust | Nov. 30 
London Scottish American ......... Oct. 31 
Scottish eeneebeeneceese Oct. 31 
Trams-Oceanic .......cccecsesceeeeeves Oct. 31 
Other Companies 
Biecned Took -_* eococcecnceoocenceonse une 2 
Bowaters, etc. Sales .......:..-...... | Sept. 30 
Bowater’s Paper ........000+ Sept. 30 
British Vacuum Cleaner’... Sent. 30 
OMENS SERINE, wscs-noneeee Some 3 
Sept. 30 
une 30 
31 
Tees Oct. 31 
(Edward) sasmearengencosenoree Sept. . 
United Match Industries ............ | Oct. 31 
Valparaiso Drainage................... Mar. 31 
Total Profits, oe. in £000’s :—~ | No. of Cos. 
O LPOCOMDET 1G 20 oncncncccccnececces 
To December 23 ........0ccccceseveee 2,305 
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81,424 4,277 
53,858 104,339 
112,311 | (6) 145,555 
Dr. 3216 S)Dr1.300 


145,889 | Dr. 1,766 
1,158 2,101 


20,059 40,625 
9,824 25,998 
7,862 67,729 

cs 3,798 


26,663 22,064 
21,813 104,155 


Dr. 7,149 2,017 
299 | Dr. 839 
8,308 2,736 
252 8,941 
713 1,034 
20,461 33,190 
29,711 18,535 
Dr. 18,787 
999 6,631 
7,149 | 378,880 
6,296 11,783 
loses | 13399 
11,096 27,256 
Dr.4,215\ Dr. 340 
1,633 5,264 
35,581 rie 
41,724 187,405 
717 37,595 
ie ee 
94,773 | 188,618 
430 
7,174 36,401 
102,688 | 315,433 
2,036 14,103 
23,260 56,301 
14,019 13,833 
13,756 | Dr. 7,791 


90,080 262,234 
91,154 264,498 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 








Appropriation i] . 
| __ Preceding Year 
i vn eal 
Ordinary Res - a Balance N 
Dividend etc, Forward | et Profit Dividend 
j 
£ £ or ae ae 
85,701 im 29,823 
22,000 ll 45,487 61,210 91,507 
70,000 | 171, 55,000 120,866 || (c) 1617939 | U 
o- ws Dr. 3,516 (a) | la’ 
pan oon 101,831 72,12 .: 
2,031 | “ily 1,228 in Ni 
20,312 | 12lot 20,000 20,372 46,5 , 
6,961! 6 13,074 15,787 18.865 lant 
49,175 26,416 || Dr. 78,2451 ys 
os 3,663 3,048 5.063 = 
3,375 | “Tie 2198 | 34717) 4o;706| 
33,786 | 1712 69,054 23,128 68,956 | 171, 
re + | Dr. 5,500 Dr. 7,216 | Nil 
ove ee woo Dr. 540 || Dr. 2.450 i; 
2212} “2, 3500) © 5,132] ©" Gogg} NE 
eee 1,706 3,887 5,827 | Nil 
960 sy 787 3,593) 9. 
10,042 7 en 26,059 24,770 | 7 
2,451 74 oe 40,068 13,272 | 491, 
A ie Dr. 12,587 || Dr. 61,720} ij 
6,436 2 as 1,194 2,301} 3 
107,304 | 10¢ 223,046 8,554 || 2927430 | dios 
5,333 4 3 7,412 13,175] 4 
8 wa 90,927 67,338 | 3 
a as 367 13,539 14,851 | Nil 
5,283 8,319 32,657 2 
i iin Dr. 4.555 373) Ni 
55,312 | 272 a 80.719 | Sr 
a i 112,500 aero isan} Ww 
«ee eee > ’ Nil 
18,750 | 125 11,870 12,442 81,818| 4 
207381 10 won| ios Sou} 4 
1] °9 
12,500 2,748 30,087 21,814| 5 
70,000 7 a 123,991 139,836} 5 
30,000 | 121, 25,188 62,097 59,314) 12) 
10,592 | 10¢ 25,951 7,032 46,257| 5+ 
a 205,426 | 108,445 || 371,833} 6 
5,557 | 10 re 7,109 13,894} 10 
2,031 50 "5,073 14300 i814 50 
* 1 
o ” 5,965 244| Nil 
136, 71,613 94,748 || 284,951 
137,359 72,652 95,903 287,003 


oa... oO esse oss 
t Free of income tax. (a) No comparable figure. (6) Excluding tax provision, £75,000. (¢) Excluding tax provision, £30,000. (d) Absorbed £85,843. (¢) 14 months. 


*Ine. 
or 
+Final 


Company Total 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or shown in cash share. Rate for to total unless marked 
e a oe R previous year refers dividend, unless 







ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORATION oF 
SOUTH AFRICA.—In order to comply with the 
wishes of the Committee of the Stock Exchangt, 
London, declaration of an ordinary dividend for 1939 
will be deferred until profits are ascertained and can 
be announced simultaneously with the dividend. 


CAM AND MOTOR GOLD MINING COM- 
PANY.—Interim dividend on the ordinary sod 
reduced 


COMPANIA HISPANO AMERICANA, Df 
ELECTRICIDAD S8.A.—lInterim dividend on“ : 
< "and “ C® shares increased from 20 A005) 
Paper pesos to 22.50 r 
Paper pesos on its “‘ D’ and" E' » shares. 


rg 
INTERNATIONAL TEA COMPANY 
STORES.—Interim ordinary dividend maintain! 
at 5 per cent. 


POWELL DUFFRYN GROUP.—Interim dv 
dend 2 per cent. as before on Powell Dufiryn Stes 
Welsh Associated is paying an foterdioay 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY—Interim divide 
1939, 196-33 fcs., against 290° 85 fcs. in previous 
dividend 122 pe 
TRONOH a | ; of 2 
cent. gach, 1712 per cent. to date. A year #8° 
three amounted to 15 per cent. 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST. — Inte 
ordinary dividend maintained at 6 per cent. 


VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS.—In% 
dividend is maintained at 5 per cent. o0 PSS or shart 


Last both 
e Rant dividend Of 1s. 7. per 138. 44. shat 





oo: 


- 2: 2 Bee 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 











Dec. 12, Dec. 18, Dec. 12, Des. 38, Des. 12, Des. 3 
eli ma tb “toy MISCELLANEOUS 
~ 6. 8. ° 
al CEREALS “Vices, wvemaned, end 2 6 «2 6 | CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Londen area, 
Toft Div GRAIN, etc.— - 4 steramed and un- : - . - s> paper bags 20 to ton (free, ae s. d. 
ae Sat | em eerers) 87 be | cmtetetrmened s oS 
| = G, Gad. Sty Det GWE soon we wrt rs Ore eeccccccsccscccees O05 05 Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% eee : 22 : 
823 ie La lata, .. gooces East Indian See 1 6 ; . ” Nitric POPE ROR SORES ee eeeeeee 0 212 0 212 
Flour, per London ...... 22 0 22 0 U 2 * le 0 51 
507 Sunighes, US ew. 15 2 15 9 ee eae Oxalliic, net .........0000000: eo 2 
939) Ih nen he See a Ss ee . eae’ 5 te tM 
) (a) Maize, La Plata, 480 ib, fob, 24 0 23 9 TEXTILES Alcohal, Plain Hane wer proof gal. 1 21 sai? 
6 Ammonia, carb. ......... 2/0/0 
»120 | Ni CORTON fer 845 . aa ee a6 1198 
109 | Sheet per 8 tb— ee Gin ROP 11-15 10-70 - s 8. 
587 | 42, English long sides.......... rene . Yarns, 32’s Twist ............... 18 Boram, gran. «....-.«.... percwt. 18 0 18 0 
12h chilled hinds 50 50 a. 17 177, powder .......cersssecsee, 19 6 19 6 
~— ee ee ». 60's Twist (Bgyptian) = 2. Nitrate of soda ......... perton 8/5/0 —8/5/0 
. UttONn, . a one Cloth Printers, 11 8. 8. d. ° 
003 | Xd Se, Seen {28 2% aT ee Re Potash, Chlorate, net... per Ib. 6.19 6 10 
706 | 40 N.Z. frozen wethers  s++.++.+- 37 37 ” ee ek wn. 330 «34 («0 » Sulphate ...... per tong 10/70 10/15/0 
, 17, 
of 8 lb.— 40 40 in. dit, 38 Soda Bicarb, ............ per ton 
—* NZ. OZER svveseseuees we( $2 54 | hx Je 10 B. eo Crystals ..scecseccecesen per ton{ 3/00 5/100 
- Nil Pork, English, per 8 Ib. .....+... <t " "16x 15,84lb. «12:2 12 8 Sulphate of copper ...... per ton °23/0/0 25/0/ 
827 | Ni ee ore, tee tse | MZ I cdenscihtl Ss 5 18 8 S.D. Straits, C46, .eseecsseseees 13/0/0 13/5/0 
Pei 8 ae owssesase niasaininnanabaiaaan 115 0 115 0 Pernau HD 6essesccccccccccccceee + 1300 1300 | pypgs (per Ib. sd 8. d. 
ee vases 11S 0 115 0 Wet salted 50 Ibs. 0 633 0 6%, 
- | 7 Irish ....+eseseceeeseese (per ten)— ee lian, 40/ ii ae 
7201 x HAMS (per cwt.)— ne BS 0 125 0 Fee PS ear searveneenene Nom. Nom. West Indian .......sesseserseresnene { : 512 9 32 
SANE <ovvesconvoeonhuanenens PO a ft nie . : 
301 United States ence eeepeececose eee 125 0 Ca: Jo’burg ceed . 5 
oat a TOES (oor enh cif. HARB. Dry Capes .........00 45/28 _ .§ 33, 0 8% 
FOODS Aug. sgibedonereucesatounpens + Nom, Nom. Drysalted Capes ...... t 
175 4 OTHER Daisee c.i.f. Dundee, 7/0/0 48/10/0 Market 07 07 
“3 NI BUTTER (per cwt.)}-— Oct.-Nov. SOP eeserecececcessesese 4 / / Best heavy ox and heifer eee 9 Be . 
57} 2 Re Pend baa 0 145 0 CIRAL, (per ton) £ . £ . Best calf ......scccsssssesseesees 0 92 0 92 
1231 Nil Danish ......sesseseeeeereneenenenees No. 1 ...... ee eeenenrnoeapnagiees 0 20 INDIGO (per Ib.) — 5 0 5 0 
19 | ty fa CHBESE (per cwr.)— % 0 78 0 8 gd. red-vio. tofine......{ 39 3 9 
sapetetnations 0 75 0 ds. d 
| Mi ™ eo acieaat ae ME Cony ee ie - > ~ < 13 19) 
18 # Dutch seeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeee eeeeeses ore one Jepen . eeeeerecces See eeeeerreceseseeeees 20 6 22 6 3 0 3 0 
(a) ee . Chine fil COR RRO CERT EEO e eee reseeee 19 6 21 0 Bark-Tanned Sole See aeaaee 4 0 4 0 
36 Accra, Gf. ...cececsereseee sailed 0 34 6 WOOL (per Ib.)— ie 15 15 Shoulders from D.S. Hides we Ree 
| om 4 ial 
_ af Telaiied — cevsccsansesubnanieteiinnn 15 0 75 9 Kent wethers, greasy 1012 10}. 2” Eng. or WS do. .. i 3 ; 10!» 
ly § | Bellies from DS do.  cesceeseeaee 
~ 5 " Grenada COOP eee ee eeeeereeeeeeeerees 3 6 67 6 Cape 1954 cane Bellies from Ds do. eone i Oe ; Ole 
4 5 COFFEE (per cwt.)— at - . » Eng. or WS do, ......... £ cee. 
44 Nil Santos supr, c. & f, oeeeeesereseees $ . 92 0 Ti 3134 3134 a } : 5 3 
Costa Rica, medium to good ...4 119 9 110 0 oe; cae 50 50 
76 0 74 0 S| am Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz.4 § 9 6 0 
7 - Kenya, medium  .....,....cssecees zg 0 98 0 2012 2 suc ests 
ae EGGS (per 120 ce oe aa Wide 1 7 (17 
(per 120)— 70 78 Motor Spirit, England 0 94 0 914 
English (15 Ib. and over) ...... ? ‘ (c) Kerosene, Burning Oil ...... a 
4 months. Danish (15 Ib. and OVEF) ....s0005 19 COAL (per ton)— 27 3 27 5 » Vi is 2 
PRUIT— {29 129 Welsh, best Admiralty ......... ie 9 7 3 0 eee mm 1 te 
Oranges, Jaffa........0c0.+e boxes instal. 
a aa va 16 { 3 8 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne...4 35 § 35 2 = = & sa ee 
” panish...... teeees eee 23 («O on) Furnace .......0++++ eecccgoccens 
ao 6M 0 mee AnD ore did vss 108 0 108 0 SIRI. inseehocmiaderiaverneséon 07 07 
Lemons, Messina ......... bzs.9 ig 9 18 0 au Sooreene oom Wid ....-- 255 0 255 0 ROSIN (per ton)— 25/010 25/010 
Apples, B. Columbian ... Exs. 8 6 12 6 Steel raile, heavy cosseses — = ° ai 6 caseececccescecccosscceses 35/010 3510/0 
13 0 eeeeee eeeeeeeeceee J 
| marked Grapefruit, Jaffa (M.S.) eevee wef 15 6 NON-FBRROUS METALS (per ton)— RUBBER Ib.) sheet Sie 4 0 1134 ° ime 
Pears 15 6 15 6 Fine hard Para sevceree oeeeeeerenres 
(Californian), W. Neils... { 19 oe i ee ws 62/0/0d 
ron or serseseee SHELL AC (per cwt.)— 80 0 90 0 
with the (per owt.) 40 4 0 Tin— 272/0/0 258/10/0 TN Orange .....ccccssreeseeeeerees 83 0 93 0 
”Exchanet, Trish, finest bladders .....ruemd $4 9 34 0 Standard cash ........---s-000++ 272/10/0 259/0/0 | marrow (per cwt.)— i 
nd for 1939 Us 42 6 42 6 268/0/0 | 256/0/0 London TOWM ....cssssssssseseeses 18 6 1 
“| pod om + Seeeeeeseeseeseecces Peeeeeserceee Three months anenabecaccantene’ 268/10/0 256, 1 /0 ea saad aan 
as Black Leznpone (i cone ° ‘ie : ae ee re stapeoe _ 16/12/6 25/0/0e es pga 36 35/2/6 
' . 2 2 | «= Baglish, pig. ......c.0cc00c00ce00s oe PA Se on ee te 
= a White Muntock (f0-4) KipBoad) 9 6 9 6 | syste, COB 15/0/0 25/15/0e | Canadian Spruce, Beals  28/10/0 28/10V0 
” ”» 2 a as 110/0/0 110/0/0 Pitchpine Seeereereoeseee ik 33/0/0 33/0/0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 190/0/0 190/0/0 Rio Deale ....00.0+0se0 per 50/0/0 50/0/0 
ANA English, 60 6 Nickel, home and export ......4 j98/9 195/040 
¢ Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) 100 0 100 0 Antimony, Chinese ........ benainalt 87/0/0 87/0/0 Linseed, 44/5/0 44/5/ 
409 4°9 SUGAR (per cwr.)— 50 0 50 o Commpeseh srade “0 22/2/6 
Cental 96°, prpt. shipm. 16 Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit 69 9 60 0 COCOMAy CAME cvnvsesensseerneee THE 17/15/0 
(PANY'S Cf, -K./Cont. Con eeeeereneees 7 6 refined .... ae Per on. eye F eo _— sneneoscencecesons ing. ee 
Cubes, lowe cuenta Ship 36 38 ee + .¢ OL Plata * 
al Hay kaa iaiaedinain 3 § 3 é GOLD, per fine ounce ....... ale CRIED secennccececscosseseccoesee ad % d 
cartons eee eee 6 
no Wett India Crywtaltiond .....f 39 § 38 9 | SHYER (erouncey— I11%6 111% Seeman wrend cotieeee ee ciate 
re (a) Exclusive of duty. (b) Price to variation in accordance with any official Se nt Med) Quomtione for sandend copper 
mal-vaie Tung at time of delivery and all conan eet ree oublect to variation in, acco (©) Higher LL Re A 
nce stock no longer available, New price is at buyers’ premises. 
dividend 
. year. 
rT AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES Des. 13, Des 1, 
121) pet 19 
Dec. 13, Dec. 19 Cents 
oS Dec. 13, Dec. 19, 1939” 1939” | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) Cents 
G 1999 1939 Cents Am. Mid., Jan. ...... 11-56 10-85 
oi cone io 50°25 Dec. eeeeeeee 6°35 6-571, 
ms Interim 2 Aeereceee it ‘- . ‘30 5 = Lard, oore souls 
a a ete Sei = 5 SR | dep tossoewehpe 
Interi Rats, eereevercee Sit $s eve eee NY¥ eeeeeeereesesrcesesee 2014 2018 
rence 204 Bark Ceevecccceee — do. caae, 195g 1932 
of shares METALS Dec. ooenee 493, 51 512 a N.Y. ‘Cuban ath 6-08 
, share. Core San 12-50 12-50 11 a 11°14 $6 deg, cvccccccsecococese 
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Special Statistics 


OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 
Imports (Value C.LF.) 






































Month ended Eleven months ended 

November 30 November 30 

1938 | 1939 1938 | 1939 
_—Food, Drink and Tobecco—| cod £ 
ae a cee s,845,082 | 3,875,254 | 70,075,055 | 49,246,042 
B. Feedine-stuffs for Animals | 1,022,102 | 621,621 | 10,555,219 | 8,455,222 
& Aan Tiving. for Food | 1,105 1,374,044 | 8,413,363 | 9,714,635 
I csc 6.916.821 | 8,593,227 | 82,348,131 | 83,015,373 
EB. Dairy Produce ............... 6,862,549 | 5,899,289 | 73, 67,639,687 
F Peok, Prot and Wegecables | 3,363,327 | 2,681,764 | 35,628,851 | 32,635,130 

\ Cocoa Pre- | 

* persons = aeetlaasse 4,333,808 | 6,281,172 | 42,513,125 | 36,263,220 
H. (Se amare 609 | 8, 3 | 52,021,572 | 57,016,387 
Se MI Sicices-soncansececuees 809,780 | 20,979,538 | 13,208,427 


396,504,143 |357,165,023 





1,363 12,954 17,414 


516,850 | 4,374,448 | 4,806,102 
863,370 | 10,375,427 | 8,859,068 


and i dedlana sting 1,136,531 | 2,222,323 | 14,983,595 | 15,995,532 

E. Wood and Timber ......... | 4,069,690 | 2,227,424 | 39,413,401 | 34,708,162 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton | 

deine atcha naa | 2,254,500 | 6,537,633 | 27,136,407 | 29,221,288 


Woollen Rags ......--.--. 3,199,332 | 1,340,051 | 38,859,483 | 38,503,373 
H. Silk, Raw, Koubs and 
Rica aces | 150,248 | _ 375,167 | 1,899,845 | 2,065,783 
I. Other Textile Materials ... | 1,082,493 | 1,350,329 | 10,411,679 | 11,421,664 
- Seeds and Nuts for Oil, | 
Oils, Fats, and 
areas 1,867,540 | 3,109,627 | 28,929,905 | 28,228,616 
K. Hides and Skins, Un- 
Aressed .........cseeseeseees 1,289,105 | 868,849 | 16,485,625 | 13,886,738 
L. Paper-making Materials ... | 1,352,331 | 1,938,258 | 14,590,611 | 13,627,442 
SIGE dandiecnennnsenienesanee | 662,529 | 1,504,879 | 10,868,873 | 8,606, 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- | 
terials and Articles | 
mainly Unmanufactured | 913,180 848,115 | 9,608,596 | 8,577,986 
Total, Class II... | 18,715,758 | 23,704,238 [227,950,849 218,525,546 
ITI.—Articles es ee ee 
A. Coke and Manufactured | 
ee | 658 13 7,576 
- an ? se | 646,988 | 221,713 | 6,757,669 | 5,032,639 
Sceapasniedeaiinietenhondl ; 
C. Iron and Steel and Manu r ~~ 
air 844,781 | 2,229,284 | 13,762,540 | 15,727,824 


2,986,285 | 37,610,248 | 34,758,691 





















296,243 493 
F. Electrical Goods and Ap- | ioe 
SE centtimscegshgcuees 1 286 048 : ease 851,306 | 2,496,990 
Hi: Manutaesure of Weadsad | “SE | eee eee. 
7 Fone aanne ay ~ | 5,801,289 | 4,766,085 
ew i WE = ” 2,889,177 | 2,186,597 
sen = 1 
K. Silk Yarns and Manufac- a — 
BNO pik Rcssenscpcnianannn 426,896 103, 
Textile Materiels | 437,541 589 Se ee 
Rana . 6,279,224 
Apparel .o.cccccccceeceseoeee 23 123,211 Beh 
> FOGTWORE .....00..0.0000000000 209,014 58,812 2,639,150 
“ and Colours «en 1,213,381 | 1,424,878 | 12,269,396 | 14,467,723 
od os 3,566,407 | 5,332,506 624,5 
Cia a: 613,467 ae eee 
eae telat s 5,943 910,528 
Cardboard, etc....... | 1,345,195 | 1,369,131 136745576 19224037 
S. Vehicle (including 1 
craft) ......... en 421,166 | 1,725,196 | 4,074,834 | 5,279 
7. Rubber Manufactures 79,005 | “"737;602 | 997/521 
wholly or mainly Manu- 
ta eee _2,043,534 | 1,156,359 | 19,833,617 | 19,783,966 
Total, Class III . eee 
IV.—Animals, not for Food .. 252,900 = 
V.—Parcel Post ........ccsscceeee 307,002 |__ 210,745 | 
ee ore 77,973,618 | 83,988,000 83,988,000 (946,982,024 000,895,623 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 478) 


EXPORTS OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UnrtEp 


KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 
cum 


Month ended Eleven mon 
November 30 in 30 
ee 
1938 | 1939 1938 | 1939 


ete 


—_— Tob cco 
I.—Food, Drink and 14 : 











£ £ 
A. and Flour ............ 1,552,534 
B. Feeding atl for Animals 51,586 652,826 I, ee 
os Living, for Food 2,023 7,398 oe 
ED, BOER nasndccconccdncerssorseeses 154,592 1,123,947 | 1,004'739 
E, Produce .........+.++++ 79,949 1 3046,426 1,023,743 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 102,744 266,385 | 240/883 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- : 
Other Food eecccccccccocesece 1,534,474 12,549,995 | 13 3925 734 
H. TUDE wciniaapioceescees 1,289,669 11,134,880 | 9,420,766 
L, FUREOED ...ccenecerisccccsiccces 437,942 4,562,610 | aon 
——— 
Total, Class I ...... 3,811,340 | 32,897,001 | 31,863,601 
II.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured—— 3,424,742 | 3,843,155 0 
Cccccccccccccseoesoeseccoes 'y' > '; > > j 7 , 
B. Other  Non-Meualliferous | SAMs 
and Quarry 
Products and the like ... 132,033 135,142 981,109 | 1,110,305 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap......... 117,716 4,156 482,553 
- “— and Scrap 238,465 42,849 | 2,057,309 
beceoncce 9 30 1,520, 
E. Wood and Timber :........ 6,407 2476 | °° 68:201 | 56°34: 
F, now se and Cotton 
\cialesseheannbabbioe 45,264 31,636 425,779 401,932 
G. Woah K Raw and Waste, and 
ihieekimians 647,502 304,755 | 5,650,121 | 4,465,876 
H. Sil, Raw, ubs and 
EE nsccoemanaiions ercevees 52,262 119,326 621,155 | 1,262,314 
I. Other Textile Materials ... 14,111 3,806 264,238 | 150,256 
YS 
ats, 
SEE ” ‘cccacnodeScocedonocs 244,421 129,185 | 2,689,978 | 1,811,828 








GrESSE .......eeccceeeeeeeee 109,996 77,853 991,175 | 871,726 
L. -making Materials ... 116,290 34,163 1,072,739 | 903,021 
M.RUDDEF .......0ccccsessseneseee 19,390 9,151 209,715 | 201,162 
N. Miscellaneous Raw Ma- 

terials and 

mainly Unmanufactured 265,090 241,344 | 2,218,511 | 1,968,707 

Total, Class II 5,433,689 | 4,978,997 | 52,298,303 | 49,814,654 

III.—Articles Wholly or Mainly | 
A. Coke and Manufactured 
al uel “gigenenet ens eee 420,054 351,086 | 3,026,935 | 3,584,534 

ieee Salas > | = 863,357 | 977,362 | 8,905,228 | 8,471,768 


seseosces 3,663,413 | 2,221,105 | 38,248,354 | 30,092,958 
1,144,241 786,822 | 11,314,361 | 11,928,140 
800,748 810,582 | 8,296,695 | 7,834,626 


Sette nshadiieikasasnineees 1,258,668 | _ 915,770 | 12,309,402 | 10,287.43 
5,119,063 | 3,296,678 | 52,841,384 | 43,694,050 


sdaiphilidlibeenospowshe 104,613 79,961 | 1,079,462 | 946,654 
4,179,950 | 4,892,518 | 46,028,446 | 44,095,597 
Yarns and Manufactures | 2,055,769 | 2,440,666 | 24,858,062 | 24,229,569 





WHINE .ccislccsesccscdscdueces 434,556 540,884 | 5,083,653 | 5,085,394 
Manufactures of other . 
Textile Materials ...... 956,251 | 1,035,459 | 9,836,261 | 10,151,032 
M.Apparel ...cccccssseeeeeeeeee 698,100 713,620 | 7,878,931 | 7,453,648 
N. Footwear ....ccccceccccceeeees 176,230 172,537 | 1,846,242 | 1,564,443 


2,021,834 | 2,160,457 | 20,421,367 | 20,293,5 
meanten 449,412 | 295,395 | 5,016,236 | 4,448,528 


eee ewereeeeene 


thereof ............cceeeeees 418,226 383,442 | 3,622,537 | 3,699,574 
CC. ..ees 613,184 609,363 | 6,340,454 | 5,982,239 
. ‘Saee eo and Air- 
 stenihdaatitesdeltienves 4,315,038 | 2,617,975 | 40,838,136 36,272,620 
T. Rubber Manufactures ...| 143,366 | 126,451 | 1,519,238 | 1,270) 
ve wheally or matali Mane 
howel — 2,635,369 | 2,543,151 | 26,889,021 | 25,521,185 
Total, Class III ... | 32,471,442 | 27,971,284 |336,200,405 |306,907,622 







IV.—Animals, not for Food ...|  45,644| —53,004| 575,023 


V.—Parcel Post .sssessssesssesees 1,161,108 | 802,212 | 10,029,846 
sanidhninasnns 42,923,223 | 37,360,327 '432,000,578 






R. A. Lister and Co.—Final dividend to September *) 
of 5 per cent. plus bonus of 6 cent. 


Coen ee 
10,869 Fi01 
dividend inetnced 101,869 oi pero per cent. 


16 per cent. (against 17}). 
arr Caan tint divi- £219,417, against £245,023. Proprietors Hays Wharf ates 
a8 tal co per atte, onan Bakeries.—Interim 3d. per share year ofan 3, 1959, 6 d fom 107 ) 
English Clays, Lovering Pochin and cent. Coe end T7103,091 (£94,773 





